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REVIEWS OF NEW EBOOKS. 


The History of Ludlow and its Neighbourhood, 
fe, By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France (Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres), &c. Svo. Part 2. Ludlow, Jones; 
London, Longman and Co., Pickering. 

Wuen the first part of this work appeared, we 

shewed, by a few words and extracts, how po- 

pular a light it threw upon the history of the 

Welsh border, the scene of so many stirring 

and strange events. The second part does 

equal credit to Mr. Wright’s research and 
ability, and continues the account of the ba- 
ronial wars with undiminished interest. The 
amalgamation of Saxon and Norman being 
completed at the latter end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, a new era dawned upon this united English 
race; but the Welsh remained in continual 
hostility both among themselves and against 

King John. At this period, we are told, 
“Their courage appears to have been raised 

by the absence of the king, and they com- 

menced hostilities against the famous Ranulph, 
eatl of Chester. It was probably on this occa- 
sion that the earl, being attacked suddenly, was 
obliged to take shelter in the castle of Rhudd- 
lan in Flintshire, where he was besieged by a 
numerous army of Welshmen. ‘Tradition has 
connected with this event the origin of a sin- 
gular office or dignity which long existed in the 
principality of Chester, of which the title may 
be translated into English by master of the 
rogues and strumpets, and which seems to have 
had some affinity with the office of the rex 
rialdorum in France. According to the story, 
when the Earl of Chester found himself in 
danger of being taken by the Welsh, he sent 
for aid to his constable of Cheshire, Roger de 

Lacy, baron of Halton, who by his fiery courage 

(and perhaps for other causes) had obtained 

the surname of Hell. It happened to be the 

time of one of the great fairs held at Chester 

(in Midsummer), where was assembled a vast 

concourse of people of the class above men- 

tioned, who came to join in and profit by the 
festivities of the occasion, and among them 
no small number of wandering minstrels, who 

Were considered as belonging to the same class. 

Roger de Lacy collected these people, and 

hastened with them to Rhuddlan; and the 

Welsh, astonished at the numerous army (as 

they supposed it to be) which was approaching, 

raised the siege. The earl, we are told, in 
gratitude for his constable’s timely arrival, and 
4s @ memorial of the event, made Roger de 

Lacy ‘master of the rogues and strumpets of 

Cheshire,’ an office which he or his successor 

transferred to their steward, Hugh de Dutton, 

and his heirs. This singular office was con- 
tinued up to a late period.” 
The following remarks upon the issue of the 

_ of Evesham are just and profound :— 

_. During the struggle between the king and 

pte a party which had lain dormant 

ee the times of Anglo - Norman tyranny, 
pele ey a5. stepped into the field and 

‘aaa om uence which no victories or in- 

oon ould afterwards destroy : in the de- 
uction of the barons, it waa partly relieved 





from a power which might have been more 
fatal to its interests than that of the most 
despotic of monarchies. The feudal aristo- 
cracy of the Anglo-Norman barons had ceased 
to exist in the force which it possessed in 


the twelfth century, but the aristocracy itself | 


survived a little- longer, to perish by the sword 
in the sanguinary wars of the Roses, or by the 
axe under the peaceful but no less sanguinary 
reigns of the first Tudors. It is thus that the 
fatal conflict at Evesham closes a distinctly 
marked period of English history. Its effect 
on the history of Wales was still more remark- 
able. Since the reign of the Conqueror the 
Welsh had enjoyed a precarious independence, 
which was equally useless and equally injurious 
to both parties, English aswellas Welsh. Wales, 
as the smaller power, lived only by the internal 
quarrels of the greater power; and it lived in 
a state of existence which could only be toler- 
ated because the greater power had too much 
to do at home to bring a remedy to it. When 
the power of the English barons was even par- 
tially broken, the fate of Wales was decided. 
Irom the time of the Norman conquest to the 
battle of Evesham, Wales had an historical im- 
portance which probably it had never had be- 
fore. But in that battle its importance was 
lost. It made a fruitless struggle in the fol- 
lowing reign, which ended in the extinction of 
its native princes.” 

The annexed anecdotes curiously illustrate 
the state of the country :— 

“ The townsmen of Ludlow appear to have 
been frequently ill-treated by their neighbours, 
particularly by the retainers of the lords of 
Wigmore and Corfham. The foresters of Wig- 
more on one occasion came to the mill on the 
Corve, and seized upon the miller and carried 
him to Bromfield, where they extorted from him 
sixpence and his knife and girdle. On another 
occasion the same foresters seized on Elias 
Millar, of Ludlow, on the highway between 
Ludlow and the Sheet (La Sete), and took 
from him his sword and bow, and having tied 
his hands behind him, they led him in that con- 
dition to Steventon, where they further extorted 
from him two shillings, and then let him go.* 
One day as the bailiffs of Castle Holgod were 
bringing six quarters of oats towards Ludlow, 
in passing by Corfham they were attacked on 
the high road by the bailifis of John Gifford of 
Corfham, who led the horses into the demesne 
of their lord, and there immediately sowed the 
oats and harrowed the ground with the horses 
which had carried them. At another time, when 
alove day had been appointed to arrange a quar- 
rel between John Burdon and Hugh de Bulledon, 
the constable of Corfham, who appears to have 
been a friend of the latter, attacked John Bur- 
don treacherously as he was going to the place 
of meeting, knocked him down, and compelled 
him unjustly to pay a fine of twenty shillings as 
the price of reconciliation with his opponent.} 
On another occasion, a cart of John Gifford, pass- 
ing through the town of Ludlow, broke a chal- 
dron belonging to Richard de Orleton, one of 
the burgesses, and the carter not having where- 
with to make good the damage, left one of his 





* « Hundred Rolls, vol. ii. p. 99. + Ib, p, 101.” 





horses in pledge. The constable of Corfham 
as soon as he heard of this, ordered the cattle 
of dame Sibil de Orleton to be seized, and kept 
them a week, till Richard de Orleton (who was 
probably her husband) not only gave up the 
horse, but consented to pay a fine of sixty 
shillings, of which he was obliged to pay down 
forty shillings and seven-pence, apparently all 
the ready money he had in hand. In a similar 
manner the constable of Wigmore seized forty 
head of cattle belonging to burgesses of Ludlow, 
as they were passing through the barony of Clun 
from Montgomery fair, and drove them thence 
to Wigmore Castle, where he retained them 
eight days, on account of a piece of cloth ofa 
woman of Wigmore which he pretended had 
been cut and sold in the town of Ludlow.* Such 
instances of oppression as the above are of fre- 
quent occurrence in these Rolls, and shew us in 
a remarkable manner the uncertainty of justice 
on the border at that period. Assaults and 
robbery, and even manslaughter, were common, 
and when perpetrated by the servants and re- 
tainers of the barons, appear to have been sel- 
dom punished effectively. A remarkable in- 
stance occurred just before the inquisition in 
the hundred of Condover. Alice de Haumon 
(? Hagmon), dwelling at Biriton broke open 
the door of the church of Biriton (Berrington), 
and stole thence a cloth belonging to Richard 
de Bath, which had probably been deposited 
there as in a place of security. At his com- 
plaint she was imprisoned in Shrewsbury jail, 
but escaped without judgment by the favour of 
William de Munslow, whom she had bribed by 
the gift of a cow; and at the time the inquisi- 
tion was made, she and her husband Nicholas 
were threatening Richard de Bath to kill him 
or lame him and burn his house. The entries 
on these important documents form a practi- 
cal commentary on a popular song of the time, 
in which the venality of the law courts is sati- 
rically described ;{ and in which the servants 
and officers of the judges are represented as 
thirsting greedily after the money of the poor— 
* Ad pedes sedent clerici, 
Qui velut famelici 
sunt, donis inhiantes ; 
et pro lege dantes. 
Quod hii qui nichil dederint, 
Quamvis cito venerint, 
erunt expectantes.’ 
Equality of laws, and the liberty of the people, 
were things as yet but imperfectly understood.” 

Mr. Wright’s account of the origin of proper 
names cannot be passed in our Gazet/e, where 
so much has latterly appeared on the subject. 
He says: 

“ Amid all these changes the names of places 
alone were permanent, and at the present day ° 
almost all names of places in England are An- 
glo-Saxon. In most cases even the manors 
retained the names of their Saxon possessors, 
In a few instances they received, about the 
time of which we are now speaking, adjuncts 
which indicate their Norman lords. Thus we 
have Stanton Lacy (a manor of Walter de Lacy) 
and Ewyas Lacy; Ashford Carbonel and Ash- 
ford Bowdler, from the two families whom we 





* “ Tfundred Rolls, vol. ii. p. 99.” + “ Ib. p. 92.” 
+ “ Printed in the Political Songs (Camden Society 
Publication), p, 224,” . 
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have seen located there ; Hopton Wafers, which 
belonged to Robert de Wafre ; Stoke-Say, from 
the family of the Says, to whom it belonged; 
Hope Baggot, which belonged to the family of 
Baggot or Baghard; Brampton Brian, the ma- 
nor of Brian de Brampton ; Cleobury Mortimer, 
one of the chief castles of the Mortimers, &c. 
The thirteenth century was the period at which 
originated most of our common family names. 
Before that time, people possessed only the 
name which they had received at the baptismal 
font; individuals, where there happened to be 
more than one of a name, being distinguished 
among their friends and neighbours by what 
we should now call nick-names. As population 
increased, the nick-names thus required were 
more numerous, till gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly the nick-name of the father became 
a heir-loom of the family, and descended to his 
children, thus becoming a family name. The 
simplest mode in which these names were formed 
was that of adding the name of the father to that 
of the son. Thus, if there were three men liv- 
ing in the same place whose names were Richard, 
Stephen, and John, and each of them had a son 
called William, the three Williams were distin- 
guished by the names of William son of Richard, 
William son of Stephen, and William son of) 
John; or in the shorter phraseology of the time, 
William Richardson, William Stevenson, and 
William Johnson. This is the origin of all our 
modern names ending in son. Many persons 
took their nick-names from the places at which 
they resided, or from whence they came. These 
were often names of towns; Ludlow seems to 
have been populous, for we find frequent men- 
tion of people of the name in different parts of 
England, in the various ranks of society. We 
have already seen Hobkin of Ludlow, a gate- 
keeper at Gloucester; we often meet with clerks 
and monks of the name in the monastic houses 
and ecclesiastical benefices on the border; and 
we even find one or two knights who went by 
the same appellation. In the Hundred Rolls 
we find a freeholder in Oxfordshire of the name 
of Richard de Lodelawe (ii. 732), a John de 
Lodelawe at Coventry (ib. 229), a Nicholas de 
Lodelawe in Northamptonshire (id. 13), a mer- 
chant of London named Nicholas de Ludelawe 
(i. 406), a William de Lodelawe in the hundred 
of Ford in Shropshire (id. 96), &c.* It thus 
happens that there are many distinct families 
of the name of Ludlow remaining at the present 
day. In the same manner, at Ludlow we find 
in the thirteenth century men of the name of 
Leominster, Orleton, Burton, Stanton, &c. as 
having come from those places. In the coun- 
try the nick-names of people were more fre- 
quently derived from the places at which they 
were resident, as at the wood, at the stream, at 
the hill, &c., from which come our common 
names of Wood, Hill, and the like. Thus we 
find in the Hundred Rolls many such names 
as Johannes de la Hulle and Simon de la 
Hulle (of the Hill, answering to the present 
names of John and Simon Hill); Ricardus de 
Aula and Willelmus de la Hall (of the Hall, 
or Richard and William Hall); Henricus de 
Bosco (of the Wood, or Henry Wood); Jo- 
hannes de Molendino and Martinus de Mo- 
lendinis (of the Mill or Mills, or John Mill and 


Martin Mills); Johannes ad Boscum and Gil- 
bertus atte Wode (at the Wood, Atwood); Si- 





* “ We find a Lawrence de Lodelaw (named, of 
course, after the patron saint of the church) connected 
with the celebrated Italian mercantile house of the 
Ricardi of Lucea, in the nineteenth year of the reign 
of Edward 1. (Devon’s Issues of the Exchequer, p- 102). 
Walter de Lodelowe was precentor of the Abbey of 
Wigmore in the thirteenth century. (See further on 
in the present volume, p. 195.)” 


mon ad Fontem and Robertus atte Welle (at 
the Well, Atwell); Johannes atte Wey (at the 
Way, Atway); Ricardus ultra Viam (beyond 
the Way); Johannes atte Grene (at the Green, 
this name was very common, because every vil- 
lage had its green, about which the houses of 
the peasantry were built); Rogerus ad Mon- 
tem (at the Hill); Walter atte Strem (at the 
Stream); Alice atte Tunishende (at the Town’s- 
end, Townsend); Walterus ad Portam (at the 
Gate). Many of these nick-names were given 
on account of some personal characteristic of 
temper, form, size, colour, &c. Thus we have 
John le Wylde (the wild, John Wilde) ; Nicho- 
las de Lung (the long, Nicholas Long); Peter 
le Blake (the black, Peter Black); Jacobus 
Hardheved (hard-head}; Adam le Bole (the 
bull, Adam Bull); Alicia le Hane (the hen, 
Alice Hen); Walterus and Isabelle le Gous 
(the goose); Willelmus le Enfant (the child, 
William Child); and such common names as 
Grim, Godswain (the good swain), Godknave, 
Godman, Godhosbonde, Godheved (good head), 
Godegrom: (the good groom), Godeson, Bade- 
man, &c. In towns, people took their family 
names from the trade or profession of the first 
who received the nick-name, which was the 
more naturally transmitted to his descendants, 
since professions were generally continued from 
father to son: thus we have Ricardus le Massun 
(the mason, Richard Mason); Jacobus le Cok 
(the cook, James Cook); Johannes le Porter (the 
porter, John Porter); Robertus Clericus (the 
clerk, Robert Clark), and Johannes filius Cle- 
rici (the son of the clerk, John Clarkson) ; Jo- 
hannes le Franchome (the freeman, John Free- 
man); Robertus le Paumer (the palmer, Robert 
Palmer). To exemplify the foregoing observa- 
tions, it may be stated that, in the time of the 
inquisition before alluded to, the following 
names occur as burgesses of Ludlow: Regi- 
naldus filius Stephani (Steven’s son), Ricardus 
de Orleton (of Orleton), Willelmus le Gardiner 
(the gardener), Robertus Clericus (the clerk), 
Galfridus Leominstre (of Leominster), Rogerus 
Monetarius (the coiner or money-dealer), Ri- 
cardus de Hulle (of the hill), Reginaldns le 
Fulur (the fowler), Elyas Molendinarius (the 
miller), Stephanus le Grindar (the grinder), 
Thomas Cyrothecarius (the glover), Galfridus 
Aurifaber (the goldsmith), Nicholaus filius An- 
drez (Andrew’s son), Willelmus Pistor (the 
baker), Thomas de Capella (of the chapel), Re- 
ginaldus Tinctor (the dyer), Hugo le Mercer 
(the mercer). There can be no doubt that 
these names belonged literally to the persons 
whom they designated,—that two of them were 
really sons of Stephen and Andrew; that three 
came from Orleton, Leominster, and the Hill; 
and that the others exercised the trades and 
callings alluded to; perhaps one of them was a 
clericus attached to the church of St. Lawrence; 
but it is no less certain that these names an- 
swered to what at the present day would be,— 
Reginald Stevenson, Richard Orleton, William 
Gardiner, Robert Clark, Geoffrey Leominster, 
Roger Coiner, Richard Hill, Reginald Fowler, 
Elias Millar, Stephen Grinder, Thomas Glover, 
Geoffrey Goldsmith, Nicholas Anderson, Wil- 
liam Baker, Thomas Chappel, Reginald Dyer, 
and Hugh Mercer. These names help to shew 
us the number and character of the trades then 
exercised in Ludlow: there were without doubt 
many more than here indicated. It is probable 
that rope-making was carried on here; and the 
little island formed by the winding of the Corve 
(Lyneye, i.e. island of flax), appears to have 
produced the materials. The occurrence of the 
name, in its present form, in the Romance of the 
Fitz Warines, shews that it is too ancient to ad- 








mit of any of the more ingenious derivation; 
which have been proposed. While these grog 
changes were taking place in the character and 
political condition of the people, their languar. 
and literature were also undergoing important 
modifications. During two centuries after th 
Norman conquest, the language spoken by th 
better classes of society was what is calle 
Anglo-Norman, a dialect of the French tongve: 
and the Anglo-Saxon was laid aside, eXcept as 
the language of the lower orders, and in a fey 
books written in that language in order to by 
understood by them. During the baronial wars 
a great revolution was effected; and, after the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the Anglo. 
Saxon language, much altered in form, and 
mixed with numerous Anglo-Norman words, 
came again into general use; and from the 
shape under which it then appeared, it has 
been gradually moulded down into the modern 
English. It is to the mixture of Anglo-Nor. 
man and Anglo-Saxon that we owe most of the 
modern English words which have an affinity 
with the Latin. Several books are still pre. 
served which shew that the border of Wales 
had as important a connexion with early Eng- 
lish literature as with English history. On the 
banks of the Severn was composed one of the 
earliest important poems in the English lan- 
guage, the Brut of Layamon,* a native of the 
hamlet of Ernley. It is a long poem, and is 
extremely interesting as a specimen of the tran- 
sition period of our language, even the ver- 
sification being a mixture of the Anglo-Saxon 
alliterative couplets and the Anglo-Norman 
rhymes.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Wright minutely into 
the remarkable statistics which he has collected 
of the 14th century; but reserve a few of the 
most curious for another Gazette. 





Ragland Castle: a Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
By Mrs. Thomson, author of ‘“ Widows and 
Widowers,” “Anne Boleyn,” &c. 3 vols. 
London, Bentley. 

Ragland Castle is modestly declared by its ac- 

complished author to be no more than “a Tale 

of the Great Rebellion ;’’ but, in our judgment, 
it may well and justly aspire to the dignity ofa 
historical romance. ‘The siege of Wardour, and 
the destruction of Ragland Castle, are described 
with the truth of history and the bright colours 
of a fine imagination. The narrative is of grave 
and interesting events, but it is lightened bya 
vein of sprightly ease, which renders it as 
agreeable as it is real. As in all Mrs. Thom- 
son’s works, there is a purity of thought which 
appeals to the best affections as well as to the 
understanding; and we know no writer who 
contrives so perfectly to instruct and improve 
the reader, without seeming to prescribe and 
dictate. There is no dogmatism in her me- 
thod: the oil is sweet, and she does not, like 

Hannibal, try to soften rocks with vinegar. 

All the characters are extremely well drawn, 

both Cavaliers and Roundheads, and the sea 

unfortunately made the sacrifice of their fatal 

disputes. r 
We are (as usual) perplexed in the selection 

of any extracts which may not betray parts o! 

the general deep interest of the story; but trust 

the following may afford some indication of the 

spirit of the whole. . 
The opening is truly descriptive of the times: 

“The ancient castle of Wardour, seated under 

a natural amphitheatre of hills, surrounded by 

woods, and commanding extensive and beauti- 

ful views, is now a mass of ruins, clothed with 


* “This work is edited by Sir Frederick Madden.” 
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— 
ivy. Few traces remain of that baronial splen- 
dour which characterised this dwelling of an 
honoured family, the Arundels of Wardour. 
'The destructive force of a merciless power has 
Jevelled the lofty turrets, the elaborate chim- 
neys, the stately portal : the character of mag- 
niicence has merged into that of the pictu- 
resque. Time was, however, when a prosper- 
ous, united, and happy family dwelt beneath 
that roof, of which those who still cherish the 
poor remains of Wardour can trace only the 
fragments; time was, when the old hall—be- 
fore the retirement of the modern parlour was 
adopted —sheltered beneath its arches—now, 
alas! ‘the apartment of the owl’—a joyous 
assemblage of relatives, from age to infancy ; 
whilst numerous, and, as it proved, devoted re- 
tainers, flitted along a well-spread board, or 
contributed, some by the arts of needlework, 
some by musical skill, some by care, some by 
humble duties, daily and individually, to the 
comfort and well-being of their superiors.” 

From this domestic scene, full of beautiful 
touches, we pass through the siege of Wardour 
to the birthday of the youthful Blanch, one of 
its inmates, and the heroine of the work. We 
must mark out a few of these brief but acute 
reflections. 

“The boy, whose affection, quickened into 
thought and care by daily communion with his 
parents, had prompted the simple consolation, 
was at that age which some unjustly call awk- 
ward, when the energy of childhood succeeds 
the restless and reckless enjoyment of infancy. 
Methinks it is pleasant to those who contem- 
plate the future man, to see the rounded limbs 
grow muscular, the step become firm, the care- 
less eye arrested in its wandering glance by re- 
flection. * ° * Colonel Arundel, 
pleased to see his wife diverted, as women, if 
they were dying, would be, by a little mischief 
in any of their sex, smiled; and both he and 
Cecily fixed their eyes on Herbert.” * * *#* 
The Lady Arundel “was a woman of short 
stature, whose slight frame seemed little ca- 
pable of the wonderful mental and corporeal 
exertions which she afterwards underwent, and 
whose small, inexpressive features seemed 
scarcely to indicate the high heroism which 
citcumstances subsequently called forth. But 
itis in domestic life that the qualities of forti- 
tude, disinterestedness, presence of mind, are 
sometimes most successfully cultivated; and a 
woman who performs her homely duties well, 
will seldom be found deficient in principle or 
weak in action when important occasions de- 
mand her exertions. * * [Lady Arundel 
spoke for reproof, for warning, to one whom 
she considered as a misguided man. She had 
motive: by thus pointing out to him the er- 
tors of one whom she guessed to be a kinsman, 
she might save her favourite and friend from a 
Similar career. Like all old ladies, she had a 
vast confidence in the power of advice—an in- 
Yestment of intellect generally yielding but a 
poor return of interest.” 

But we need not multiply specimens of just 
remark or naive pleasantry, which occur in abun- 
dance throughout the volumes. The account of 
Blauch’s birth-day, after the’ family are driven 
from the castle, may close our page :— 

Godolphin had what may be called the best 
veh : meat qualities—I know not but 
“ a part of a man’s also,—the ten- 
hoa sand delicacy of feeling in little matters; 
co esire to soothe and please others ;. the mi- 

i of the social virtues. Some there are 


- ridicule these feminine attributes, which, 
ry are left out of many men’s natures; but 
ave known the brave, the intellectual, the 





eloquent, possess these gentle qualities: the 
braggart—the weak—never! Feeling that it 
might be the last time that ever such an inti- 
macy, so peculiar, so interesting, so fond, might 
be indulged under similar circumstances, Go- 
dolphin, by every little act, by those minute 
attentions which none but the object perceive, 
strove again to ingratiate himself with Blanch. 
How they sank into her heart! How, when he 
silently watched every wish, and beguiled her 
into partaking of the fruits and viands which 
she would fain have sent away untasted, she 
felt that benevolence and feeling ennoble the 
most trifling actions! But the more she per- 
ceived, the more fondly she dwelt on his devo- 
tion to her, the more strenuously Blanch re- 
solved to act by Godolphin with sincerity. The 
supper-cloth was withdrawn; and, whilst the 
window was thrown open to admit the evening 
breeze, and the clear calm moon might be seen, 
even as the party sat at the friendly board, 
sailing on high, a silver flagon with wine was 
placed before Lady Arundel. With tearful eyes, 
the Lady of Wardour looked at her niece, as, 
after emptying the contents of the flagon into a 
silver cup, she put it to her lips. ‘ My Blanch!’ 
cried the fond relative; ‘ your health, darling! 
May you never have a heart less innocent and 
gay than at this moment!—that wish I may 
wish you! The future we know not, and cannot 
know. Blessings on thy young head, child of 
my affections!’ ‘ Blanch, my dear cousin,’ ex- 
claimed Cecily, ‘ may a good Providence watch 
over you! May many years bring but increase 
of happiness—as, and where, you will!’ she 
added in a low tone. It was Mr. Godolphin’s 
turn next. He had determined to be grave and 
cold, that is, if possible; but the occasion, and 
his warm heart, overcame him. ‘Ged bless you, 
and those around you!’ he said in a low, earnest 
tone; ‘God protect you and yours!’ He rose 
and walked to the window, in much emotion. 
He was standing, turned towards the table, when 
Margery was summoned from the ante-chamber 
also to drink the young lady’s health. She held 
a full beaker in her hand. The days of plenty 
and prosperity at Wardour were recalled to the 
old servant’s mind, as she looked at the humble 
lodging, and comparatively humble fare pre- 
pared for her lady-paramount, and those who 
were with her. ‘Had we been in the old house, 
my lady,’ she observed, er# she put the bumper 
to her lips, ‘ there would have been great do- 
ings. A sight of company; my lord—and the 
colonel—our young masters—may be the mar- 
quis himself—would have come from Raglan’ 
—she’s his favourite grandchild. Then, to be 
sure, we should have had Master Herbert at 
the birth-day. Ah! he’s a proper young man. 
‘ Mistress Margery,’ says he, the day he left— 
that day, my lady, you bade him sit so long 
with Mistress Blanch in the bower,—‘here’s 
a noble or two,’—he gave me five! ‘keep ’em 
to buy ribbons to be gay at my wedding.’ 
And so he rode off; and a comelier, gracefuller 
youth I never set eyes on. Here’s your health, 
Mistress Blanch, and many, many happy years 
to him and you.’ The victim of Margery’s 
chattering tongue was paralysed. She sat mute 
and trembling, staring on vacancy, not raising 
her eyes even on Mr. Godolphin. But Lady 
Arundel did turn hers on the young man; and 
a mist was cleared away from the good lady’s 
intellectual vision. She comprehended all— 
all the mischief, perchance misery, that a few 
weeks’ acquaintance had effected. She saw it 
now; she had been blind; and a superstitious 
fear, which had always possessed her, that 
Blanch would be miserable in her married life, 
recurred to her mind, Mr. Godolphin had ad- 


vanced, with a pleased look, to listen to Mar- 
gery’s harangue ; but he was still at some dis- 
tance from the table. As she proceeded—as 
she revealed—as plainly as the longest story 
could reveal—the betrothment of Blanch to 
another, the colour which had rushed into his 
face deserted it; and his pale complexion be- 
came ghost-like. His eyes, when Lady Arundel 
turned to him, were fixed on Blanch with a 
melancholy gaze; there was even reproach in 
that never-to-be-forgotten look. And thus he 
stood for some minutes; when, bracing up his 
resolution, as it seemed, he approached the 
table calmly, and sat down. That night he 
spoke no more to Blanch. And thus ended 
the birth-day of eighteen.” 

Sir Balthazer Gerbier, the court-painter, 
flourishes among the best whole-length por- 
traits. 





Nature a Parable. By the Rev. J. B. Morris, 
M.A. Fellow of Exeter Coll., Oxford. 12mo, 
pp. 868. London, Rivingtons. 

Tuts poem is clearly the production of a zeal- 

ous advocate of those doctrines which have of 

late become inseparably associated in the pub- 
lic mind with the name of Oxford. His work, 
however, is not of a controversial character, and 
is avowedly designed for those readers only who 
are already converts to its principles. It as- 
sumes that the Church-system and the system 
of nature proceed from the same divine Author ; 
and arguing from this, with Bishop Butler, that 

a similarity may be expected to exist between 

the two, it goes on to point out a variety of in- 

stances in which this connexion may be per- 
ceived, under the idea that the Church will throw 
as much light upon the meaning of nature as 

Christianity does upon that of prophecy. Mr. 

Morris does not profess to be the discoverer of 

the cases which illustrate his theory, having 

done little more than collect and expand the 
many allusions to this aftinity between the moral 
and physical worlds which are to be found in 
early Christian writers. He takes for granted, 
also, that his resemblances are designed ana- 
logies, and not accidental coincidences, and so 
avoids all discussion of the ‘ mysticism of the 
fathers,’—a question on both sides of which 
much, indeed, may be, and has been, said. All 
thoughtful minds seem instinctively to seek for 
something more than meets the eye, and to lis- 
ten for a meaning beyond that which falls upon 
the ear; and from Plato to Fichte there have 
always been those who look upon the universe 
as one vast symbol, made up of innumerable 
combinations of lesser signs and tokens. This 
disposition, too, always increases in proportion 
to the earnestness with which the mind has 
adopted some one creed, and the constancy 
with which it dwells upon its doctrines; in the 
same way that a bright image, after being long 
gazed at, becomes so firmly impressed on the 
retina, that it stamps itself upon the succeeding 
objects to which the eye is turned. “ Pytha- 
goras,” writes Hooker, “by bringing up his 
scholars in the speculative knowledge of num- 
bers, made their conceits herein so strong that 
when they came to the contemplation of things 
natural, they imagined that in every particular 
thing they even beheld, as it were, with their 
own eyes, how the elements of number gave 
essence and being to the works of nature; a 
thing in reason impossible, which notwithstand- 
ing, through their misfashioned preconceit, ap- 
eared to them no less certain than if nature 
1ad written it in the foreheads of all the crea- 
tures of God.”” The early Christians, also (if 





the comparison may be allowed), were so im- 
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bued thus with their faith, that they saw traces 
of it every where, and learned to look upon the 
volume of nature spread out before them as the 
original revelation, which had at last become 
intelligible by the gift of asecond. A bird fly- 
ing, a fish swimming, or even the lines of the 
human countenance, brought the cross before 
their eyes ; they were reminded of the holy sa- 
craments by water with its freshness and purity, 
and the mysterious manner in which food caused 
their health and strength, by becoming part of 
their very selves. The sun and wind spoke to 
them of a still more heavenly light and spirit ; 
the dew in its noiseless fall, and the rain eagerly 
drunk up by the parched ground, witnessed of 
other more gracious influences from above ; the 
seed sown in corruption and rising in beauty was 
the realisation of their own cherished hopes ; 
and thus indeed they 

“ Found tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

In this attempt, however, to make earth, air, 
and ocean, so many vast storehouses of types 
and shadows, it would be strange indeed if 
they had not fallen into many extravagances ; 
and yet it seems impossible to lay down any 
limits to the wanderings of fancy in such a pur- 
suit. To assume that those analogies alone are 
designed which are alluded to as such in Scrip- 
ture, would be a safe rule, but manifestly an in- 
complete one. They who look on the seed dy- 
ing before it is quickened with the same eyes 
as St. Paul, would find it impossible to consider 
the change of the chrysalis into the butterfly as 
void of all significance, in spite of the silence 
of revelation on the point. The difficulty is 
the same with that attending the allegorical in- 
terpretation of the Bible. There are few who 
would assert that those events alone in the Old 


Testament are GAAnyopovueva which are de- 


clared to be so in the New. The prophetical 
character, for instance, of the oblation of Isaac 
by Abraham cannot be mistaken, though no- 
where thus explained in Scripture; and in this 
way the principle is sanctioned of investing 
certain facts and circumstances with a meaning 
beyond their own on our own responsibility. 
When, however, a pope supports his claims to 
an authority over that of the emperor by quot- 
ing the passage of Genesis which tells of the 
creation of the greater and the lesser lights, or 
when a Calvinist preacher points out his theory 
of justification lying hid in the Mosaic prohibi- 
tion against the wearing of linsey-woolsey, it 
does not need much prejudice or the part of 
Ghibellines or Arminians to make them regard 
such arguments as the results of a “ misfashion- 
ed preconceit.” Yet, absurd as such views are, 
they do not admit of any strictly logical refuta- 
tion ; and if a man choose to hold them there is 
no help for it. ‘The truth of the general law 
once being granted, that “all things are double, 
one against another,” the application of it must 
be left to each man’s private judgment; and if 
*the sun and moon are used by one for such 
Romish purpose as the above, or we are bidden 
by another to see the division of the sanctuaries 
in the diaphragm, the ark in the heart, and the 
two cherubim in the lungs, we can but simply re- 
fuse our assent, and leave our friends in the quiet 
enjoyment of their “ pious fancies.” Hopeless, 
too, as is thus the task of interference, at all 
events, Mr. Morris would cut off from us all 
power to make the attempt, by telling us that 
on such points, where the fathers are concerned, 
“we have no right to form opinions until we 
live the strict life of the fathers ;” a condition 
which we fear would disqualify more critics than 
ourselves. 





It is but fair, however, to state that Mr. 


Morris seldom allows this symbolising principle 
to carry him to any very startling conclusion. 
There is no need to tell him that, notwith- 
standing this caution, his work will appear to 
the many “ foolishness ;’’ he would probably 
be surprised were it otherwise: to those, how- 
ever, for whom it is written it will prove an 
interesting and acceptable production; and so 
long as an author effects the end which he him- 
self had in view, there is no room for complaint. 
As a poem, apart from the doctrines with which 
it is imbued, it will not rank very high. There 
are some occasional passages which deserve 
the name of poetry; but much of the volume 
has little to distinguish it from prose but its 
rhythm; and the language is so overcharged 
with scriptural allusions, that to all but a prac- 
tised textualist its full meaning must be unat- 
tainable. We subjoin two specimens; the first 
will shew how Mr. Morris has acquitted himself 
on a subject on which all poets by prescription 
must try their powers—the moon; the second 
we add, were it merely to join in the condemna- 
tion it expresses of those abominations, fancy- 
fairs. 
But sure of unpoetic make is he 
Who seeth not her power on things of earth. 
Go to the forest in a shining night, d 
And see how teems its bosom with new life : 
Who cannot tell of many a summer’s ramble, 
When he has broken off his comrade’s talk 
That he might turn and see the rising moon ? 
And light and shade profusely did she throw 
Over the wavy trees, until they moved 
With gracefulness that seem’d above their own. 
Nor was it only on the stately trees, 
Not on the dew-clad herbs or tingling stream, 
Or wider river, or the bosom large . 
Of restless ocean, not the towering height 
Of craggy mountains robed with majesty, 
Not on the lofty church, or pealing walls 
Of some familiar college, or on house 
For hospitable ancestry beloved, 
That thus the moon with magic power rests, 
And clothes them with a grandeur of her own: 
But every little stone upon the way, 
Each landmark set to guide the traveller 
Who stops to count the distance still to go, 
Each strawbuilt hut, or stile that checks the path, 
Or crazy barn, or rick by rustics trimm’d, 
IIas given to it soft and touching shades 
Unlike the clear-mark’d lines of angry day. 
Nor is this softness of untiring light 
Without true influence on the yielding heart 
Of friends conversing; nor, methinks should they 
Who, seeking holy wedlock, love to roam 
In unsuspecting innocence of heart _ 
Beneath its beams, be peevishly arraign’d 
Of childish poetry, because in song 
They fondly tattle of its gentle light. 
Say rather, doth not this, that they confess 
To such as have those cravings now subdued, 
Betray whose type the moon in heaven is made ? 
Doth not the type itself in part exert 
The Church’s own love-giving influence? 
And as by words mysterious she bestows 
The gift of fruitfulness upon the pair 
That court her sacramental privilege 
(Gift like to that the moon of old was thought 
To exercise upon the earth-born plants), 
So doth she, though in lower grade, still shed 
A light and loveliness on trivial things, 
And they that have her gentle teaching woo’d 
By glad austerities from men conceal’d, ‘ 
Can reverence all she hallows: oil, or wood, 
Or stone, or fenced enclosure, from her takes 
New influences upon them, and they love 
Things that before were common, 
< * ad * 


And must not we, whose merchants rival Tyre 
In self-congratulated wealth and sin, 
See reason of alarm, when near the shrine 
In which they worship Mammon with the rites 
Of toleration, on the Ganga’s banks, 
The lion sends his messenger for prey, 
Or stealthy tiger yields the unclean birds, 
That hover in the distance, human food ? 
Have we, with all our boast of purity, 
Done aught to purify these conquer'd climes ? 
Or are we apostolical, who sen 
No suffering martyrs forth, but men with wives 
And comfortable cumbrances that eat 
And waste the missionary’s time for prayer? 
Sure it is hard to read in prophecy 


— 
The whoredom of their merchandise and trade 
With all the nations, and to hold that now 
Its voice has alter'd into history, 

And speaks no more the destiny of those 

Of whom those nations but the shadows were, 
Tyre might have carried news of better law, 
And truths reveal’d, and gracious things to come 
‘To all the kingdoms of the earth; and we , 
Might bear the things not as a promise now, 
But as fulfilment—we who gather alms, 

Amid the vanities of courtesans, 

For the oceasion of a fancy fair, 

Or herald forth in long subscription-lists 

That we have done what secrecy alone 

Can make to be what it pretends to be. 

We that a weekly sermon set on high, 

And drive out daily prayer, or sacrifice 

At blessed altar; we that are afraid 

Of monasteries, or aught that yields the smell 
Of sanctity and love and lengthen’d prayer, 

But think our nation by its factories ~ 

And pandemoniums of machinery 

Is not a whit endanger'd, or by arts 

And merchandise with sanction’d knaveries ; 
We, to be sure, are like a Christian folk, 

And dwell in cedar-houses, and with gold 
Adorn our tables, and with burnish’d brass, 
The while the mystic table is not mect 

For scullion’s table, and the Lord of Losts 

Is laid on vilest metals ; we, alas ! 

May not be hopeful, when, with humbled thought 
We think what distant climes and sever'd isle; * 
Have been entrusted to us, which we use 

As mines to dig out incense for the god 

Of this world’s mammon. And is this Chureh 
Descended from great Becket, that could once 
Bow traitor kings before her martyr’s shrine?” 





Observations and Facts relative to those born Deaf, 
and consequently Dumb ; and a few Remarks on 
the obsolete Methods newly revived by French 
and German Aurists, and their Imitators, for 
the relief of Deafness generally. By W. Wright, 
Surgeon-aurist to H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
&c. &c. &c. Pp. 16. London, W. Strange. 

A Report of the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of 
the Ear ; with Remarks on the Objects und Uli- 
lity of the Institution, By John Harrison 
Curtis, Esq., Aurist to their late Majesties 
George IV. and William IV., their RH. 
the Duchess of Kent and the Duchess of 
Gloucester, and the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians, &c. &c. Pp, 382. Longman and Co, 

“ THe mere circumstance of a professional man 
obtaining through interest an honorary appoint- 
ment to a noble personage is no proof,” says 
the author of the first pamphlet, “ to any per- 
son of common sense, that the appointee pos- 
gesses a superior knowledge of his profession; 
but when a practitioner is called into personal 
attendance upon the illustrious and noble by 
surgical and medical characters of the first ta- 
lent and deserved eminence, it is demonstrative 
that such practitioner is considered at the head 
of his department.” Ergo, we presume, it is 
to be deduced that Mr. Wright is at the head 
of the auricular department of the profession ; 
and Mr. Somebody else, we cannot know who, 
possessing only honorary appointments, cannct 
stand in the same shoes. 

“ The Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 

Ear,” says Mr. Curtis, “ was instituted in 1816, 

under the patronage of their late majesties 

George IV. and William 1V., &c. &c., and 

many individuals of the highest rank in the 

state, and eminence as men of science ; as well 
as a numerous body of professional persons of 
great celebrity.’ Mr. Curtis, therefore, by his 
own shewing, does not stand in the awkward 
predicament before propounded ; and we may 
accordingly, with justice to all parties, make 
the two pamphlets before us the basis of a brief 
review of what has been done in recent times 
in aural surgery,—a subject which has recently 
attracted a very considerable attention. The 
more common forms of disease, as purulent dis- 





Of judgments sore on nations that commit 


charge, otitis, otalgia, herpetic eruptions, net- 
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S_ 
yous deafness, accumulation of cerumen, &c., 
we shall pass over, as without immediate im- 

rtance, to turn to what has of late been an 
abject of more discussion, the liberating the 
fustachian tube from obstruction, or opening 
jtwhen obliterated. 

The plan of cleansing the Eustachian tube 
was proposed in Paris, according to Mr. Wright, 
above a hundred years ago; and it was declared 
to be impracticable. In England, Messrs. Cle- 
land, Douglas, and, in 1755, Wathen, tried it in 
this country, but with little advantage; Mr. 
Wright in 1817, and M. Itardin France. About 
1830,a Dr. Deleau of Paris, “ who had been by 
every possible means for seven years previous 
pulling himself into notice,” proposed to cure 
the majority of the deaf by passing the catheter 
into the Eustachian tube, and sending a sudden 
stream of condensed air into the internal cavity 
heneath the drum. Newspapers, magazines, 
ic, were called into requisition to eulogise 
this wonderful discovery. Dr. Kramer set up 
with itin Berlin, and there was no lack of fol- 
lowers in this country; and Mr. Curtis learnt 
the practice from Deleau himself. It appears, 
however, from what Mr. Curtis says in his pre- 
sent report, that this operation is by no means 
simple or harmless in its effects, that death 
has recently occurred either during or immedi- 
ately after the employment of this mode of 
treatment ;* and Mr. Wright says, that the 
plin bas now been found worse than useless in 
ulmost every instance. 

The next operation brought forward as a no- 
velty, but in reality of great antiquity, is cut- 
ting a piece off the uvula, and scarifying the 
tousils. Mr. Wright attests having scarified 
the tonsils himself in 1816. Upon this subject 
Mr. Curtis says nothing in his present report ; 
and we suppose that it may he resorted to 
with advantage in some cases. Nor does Mr. 
Wright’s history of an erroneous application of 
solution of nitrate of silver to a case of polypus 
in the external auditory passage, invalidate a 
long-established practice in cases of a different 
order. 

The third great question applies itself to the 
treatment of the deaf and dumb. Upon this 
subject Mr. Curtis is eloquently mysterious, 
only stating that, in several instances, perse- 
verance (in what?) has ultimately crowned his 
efforts with success. He further urges the pro- 
piety of making a trial in every case; and 
very properly condemns the system now so ge- 
nerally pursued, of attempting to call into ac- 
tivity the powers of the ear by training the 
voice, Mr. Wright, who places Mr. Curtis 
upon the list of those who cannot be consi- 
dered as authorities upon the subject, thinks 
that congenital deafness and dumbness are 
not attended by organic defect or malforma- 
tion, but are in most cases induced by the 
first careless ablutions of infants (which, by the 
by, ought always to be superintended by the 
accoucheur). Various modes of treatment have 
been proposed; and Mr. Wright mentions two 


cases treated successfully, but does not say how. 
His third case, Miss Hannah Thatcher’s, of 
convexity of the drum, relieved by effusion of 
cerumen, was a simple surgical case; still 
more so the case of Miss Mary Adam, depend- 


ing on indurated cerumen. Another case ori- 
ginated in the auditory passage being closed 
up by a false membrane, which may evidently 
be pierced and torn up. Not so the tympa- 
num, the puncturing of which is given over by 
conscientious surgeons ; as is also perforating the 
mastoid cells, which was attempted upon him- 





* One of these cases is too recent and too well 
known to be noticed again. 


self by a Danish physician, a Dr. Berger, who 
terminated his existence by the experiment. 

Mercurialising the system, blisters, setons, 
and bleeding have each had their advocates. 
Galvano-electricity is decidedly of use in some 
cases. Constitutional treatment, founded on 
the co-relations of the nervous system, ap- 
pears to be now chiefly dwelt on by Mr. Curtis, 
when the sanguinary operations are in dis- 
grace. 

We have one observation to make that re- 
gards ourselves. It is stated by Mr. Wright, 
that a periodical has placed its respectability in 
question by stating cases of congenital deaf and 
dumb persons having been cured by one party 
by the medicinal application of virulent poisons, 
and by another by tuition. ‘ Zhe motives for 
doing so,”’ says the same gentleman, “are not 
worth inquiry.” Now by the facts above re- 
lated, we think our readers will perceive that 
aurists do not perfectly agree upon the subject 
of each others’ respectability, and are therefore 
bad judges as to the respectability of the ge- 
neral community. Our readers will also per- 
ceive that the treatment of congenital deafness 
is very undefined and unsatisfactory, and there- 
fore open to experiment; that many experi- 
ments, and some of a fatal nature, have been 
made and been reported ; and that we have also 
reported some later experiments made on the 
same important subject, and not of a fatal, but 
of a most harmless character. That poisonous 
substances are not only employed externally 
with success, but also internally as medicines, 
is well known; and to make their poisonous na- 
ture, which is analogous to their medical efficacy, 
an argument against their medicinal employ- 
ment, shews a total want of therapeutical and 
medical knowledge. With regard to the use 
of such agents, or of the influence of tuition, 
we have one great duty to perform towards the 
public; which is, as far as lies in our power, 
to give every publicity to what may be for 
their advantage, or what appears to demand 
the test of examination and experiment. As 
to our motives, the propriety of such a pro- 
ceeding to humanity at Jarge is far too imperi- 
ously asserted to make us waver in our duty 
because doctors differ. 





Melanthe ; or, the Days of the Medici. A Tale of 
the Fifteenth Century. By Mrs. Maberly, 
author of ‘ Emily,” “The Love Match,” 
&c. 3 vols. London, John Mitchell. 

Tue period of this tale is about the middle and 

latter end of the fifteenth century. The suc- 

cesses of the Turks under Mahomet II. against 
the eastern imperial city, the taking of Con- 
stantinople, and the defeat and death of Con- 
stantine, occupy the first of these volumes. 

History has furnished the chief incidents, but 

with it fiction is cleverly blended, and the style 

of writing is flowing and polished. The rela- 
tions of bloodshed and horror are perhaps more 
prominent than might have been expected from 

a woman’s pen; for, apart from the slaughter 

and suffering of war, and the dreadful self-tor- 

ture of the dervishes, in this single volume, the 
violent deaths of two young and innocent women, 
the babe of one of whom gives the title to the 
work, are minutely described; and massacre, 
self-inflicted agony, and murder, are vividly 
portrayed. By these violent means the ma- 
tured actors of the first volume having been 
nearly all swept from the stage, the second 
opens on new ground: Italy the scene, where, 
it will be remembered, the learned in literature 
and science migrated to escape their merciless 
















heroine,—the Medici the principal protectors 
and patrons of the emigrants, the Orsini, Ro- 
derigo Borgia, &c. &c.,—the dramatis persone. 
So that the second and third form an almost 
separate tale. The latter give the career, and 
the former incidents of the parentage and birth 
of the heroine. History, then, is the basis of 
the whole; but its superstructure, the upper 
story or fiction, is tender and attractive, pos- 
sesses much interest, and is moreover very dra- 
matic. The character of Gennaro, a deaf and 
dumb boy, is a touching picture of devotedness. 
By nature debarred from social enjoyments, love 
takes possession of his whole soul—a cherished 
passion. His fate the following extract dis- 
closes: 

“It was not without much difficulty that 
Mclanthe reached the church of the Reparata. 
More than once she had mistaken the way 
which had been pointed out to her; and the 
streets being at that hour nearly deserted, she 
had been obliged to retrace her steps in order 
to obtain fresh directions, Each delay aggra- 
vated the excitement under which she suffered ; 
and, irritated almost to madness, she hurried 
on, struggling against the feeling which, similar 
to that by which the sleeper is sometimes op- 
pressed, seemed to retain her steps at the very 
moment when haste was the most requisite. 
Trembling and exhausted, she at length arrived 
at the church; but on passing its portals the 
mass of human beings which presented itself 
to her view was so great, that to find Lorenzo 
amongst them appeared an almost hopeless at- 
tempt. She endeavoured to advance towards 
the altar, but found it impossible. Breathless 
with fear, she paused for an instant to listen to 
the voice of the priest, and with a shudder re- 
cognised the words of the short prayer which 
precedes the consecration of the host. To cry 
aloud to Lorenzo to save himself was her first 
impulse, but her tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth. One word of alarm might be his death- 
warrant, for she knew the church was filled 
with his foes. She was in the midst of them, 
hemmed in on every side. O for one moment 
of power to move-—to see —to decide on what 
was best to be done! Must she stand there 
mute and helpless, with the dread secret on 
her lips, and the dagger of the murderers 
pointed at the breast of their victim! The 
thought was maddening: her sight failed her, 
and her brain whirled, beneath the fierce 
struggle to repress every symptom of alarm— § 
for she knew that assassin eyes were glaring | 
around, watchful of each stir, lest any accident jj 
might reveal their deadly purpose an instant | 
ere the time. One effort, and he may yet be jj 
warned! Melanthe drew her hood more closely | 
over her face, and with a swift though steady 
step withdrew entirely from the crowd, and, 
gliding along behind the pillars, came at length 
within view of the spot occupied by Lorenzo. 
It was a little to the right of the altar; in front 
of which were placed chairs for the legate, the 
archbishop, and some of the chief stranger 
guests; while Giuliano occupied the seat cor- | 
responding with that filled by his brother. To} 
the left of Lorenzo, Melanthe instantly recog | 
nised Angelo Politiano, and others, who had} 
been pointed out to her at Fiesole as the most 
intimate friends of the Medici; but her heart} 
froze within her as she saw the cowls of the two 
priests, his destined murderers, who filled the 
place immediately behind Lorenzo. One rapid 
glance assured her that he was still safe. A 
second later, and all would have been lost! 
She had contrived to pass the outer ranks o 
those who stood before her, when she heard the 





conquerors the Turks,—the babe Melanthe the 


words resound from ,the altar which were to be 
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‘ Hoc est enim corpus meum !’ 
y pr ed the priest, as he raised 
the consecrated host. The bell rang, and every 
knee was bent, and every head was bowed, when, 
with a fearful shriek, Melanthe threw herself 
suddenly forward, for she saw the cowled figure 
rise and the dagger gleam. ‘ Lorenzo, save 
thyself!’ was all she could utter, as, with a vio- 
lent effort, she caught the uplifted arm of the 
murderer. He staggered, and the half-averted 
blow fell faintly upon the neck of Lorenzo, in- 
flicting a slight wound. The pain made him 
start from the ground, and, wrapping his cloak 
round his left arm, he drew his sword, and 
struck down his assailant at the very moment 
that a figure, darting from behind, and endea- 
vouring to clasp Melanthe in its arms, received 
the blow intended by the second priest for 
Lorenzo, and fell dead at his feet. It was poor 
Gennaro! Faithful to the last, he had followed 
to protect her whom he loved, and in the effort 
he had perished. * * * Having fulfilled 
the duty which she had been called upon to 
perform, Melanthe sought anxiously to with- 
draw herself from public notice; and having 
only asked of Lorenzo permission to conceal 
the manner by which she had been made ac- 
quainted with the danger in which he stood, 
she retired to her humble abode, and took her 
station by the body of Gennaro, which, at her 
request, had been conveyed from the church to 
the house of Caterina. And now, as she sat 
beside the breathless form of the poor Greek 
boy, who had been her constant friend through 
so many difficulties and dangers, she felt in- 
deed that life had as completely closed for her 
as for the inanimate clay upon which her tears 
were falling. The untimely fate of Gennaro 
seemed to cast a still darker shadow around 
her. She was the cause of his death; and as 
he lay cold and immovable before her, her 
mind wandered back to scenes of other days. 
She thought upon the many years when, ere 
passion had kindled or pride had hardened the 
heart of either, Gennaro had been to her as a 
brother,—when, as children, they had played 
together, studied the same task, and when the 
infirmity with which he had been afflicted had 
only endeared him still more to those who knew 
the gentleness and affection of his nature. These 
days had passed ; yet scarcely had the grace of 
manhood begun to mingle with the wild gaiety 
of the boy, when the smile vanished from his 
lips, and the flush of his glowing cheek grew 
.pale. Why had this been so? The heart of 
Melanthe sunk as it replied, ‘ Because of his 
love for her. He had loved her, and she, 
scornful and unpitying, had despised his affec- 
tion. In the fulness of her own content, or the 
selfishness of her own grief, she had scarcely 
} given a thought to his sorrow, nay, had some- 
times even forgotten his very existence, until 
reminded of it by the sweet officiousness of love, 
which brought him ever to her side in the mo- 
ment of danger or distress. And she had re- 
ceived his succour gently indeed, but with a 
calm coldness, by which a nature like his must 
have been wounded to the quick. Was it then 
such a sin to have loved her, or, loving, to have 
buried his grief within his own bosom, and still 
watched over her with untiring patience? And 
for this she had never voucisafed a word of 
comfort; but, entrenched within her pride, had 
concealed both her sorrows and her joys from 
one so loving and generous that he would have 
@\vept with her tears, and smiled if she rejoiced, 
even while his own heart was sinking under 
#} hits grief and disappointment. Now he was gone, 
@ and for ever! without one tear of sympathy 


the death-signal. 
1 





to the abandonment of his hopes. Oh! could 
Melanthe, in that hour of stern self-communion 
which she held by the side of the dead, have 
recalled to her mind one instant when even a 
word of pity had been given to calm the tem- 
pest.of hidden sorrow, or in which her unbend- 
ing pride had stooped to confide in the heart 
she knew to be her own, what a ray of comfort 
would now have shone upon the darkness of 
her regret!’’ 

We entertain doubts as to the entire authoress- 
ship of some of the scenes (the torture of the 
Jew in the Inquisition, for example) ; but we 
have none where sentiment and passion pre- 
vail—they bear evident marks of a delicate and 
accomplished female mind. 





BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN.* 
{Conelusion.] 

WERE we only to consult our own pleasure and 
convenience, we should fill many more pages 
of the Gazette from this entertaining work; 
but as we have fully described its attractions, 
and consequently believe that it has by this 
time become extensively popular, we will defer 
to that belief, and not run the risk of inflicting 
repetitions upon a considerable number of our 
readers, at a period when not a few novelties 
claim our immediate notice. A very little more, 
and we have done. Here is a desolate picture 
of the long-famous Salamanca— 

“ A melancholy town is Salamanca; the days 
of its collegiate glory are long since past by, 
never more to return: a circumstance, how- 
ever, which is little to be regretted ; for what 
benefit did the world ever derive from scho- 
lastic philosophy? And for that alone was 
Salamanca ever famous. Its halls are now 
almost silent; and grass is growing in its 
courts, which were once daily thronged by at 
least eight thousand students; a number to 
which, at the present day, the entire popula- 
tion of the city does not amount. Yet, with 
all its melancholy, what an interesting, nay, 
what a magnificent place is Salamanca! How 
glorious are its churches, how stupendous are 
its deserted convents, and with what sublime 
but sullen grandeur do its huge and crumbling 
walls, which crown the precipitous bank of the 
Tormes, look down upon the lovely river and 
its venerable bridge! What a pity that, of the 
many rivers of Spain, scarcely one is navigable! 
The beautiful but shallow Tormes, instead of 
proving a source of blessing and wealth to this 
part of Castile, is of no farther utility than to 
turn the wheels of various small water-mills, 
standing upon weirs of stone, which at certain 
distances traverse the river.” 

At Astorga we learn— , 

“The Maragatos are perhaps the most sin- 
gular caste to be found amongst the chequered 
population of Spain. They have their own 
peculiar customs and dress, and never inter- 
marry with the Spaniards. Their name is a 
clue to their origin, as it signifies ‘ Moorish 
Goths;’ and at the present day their garb 
differs but little from that of the Moors of 
Barbary, as it consists of a long tight jacket, 
secured at the waist by a broad girdle, loose 
short trousers which terminate at the knee, 
and boots and gaiters. Their heads are shaven, 
a slight fringe of hair being only left at the 
lower part. If they wore the turban or barret, 
they could scarcely be distinguished from the 


Moors in dress; but in licu thereof they wear 
the sombrero, or broad slouching hat of Spain. 
There can be little doubt that they are a rem- 
nant of those Goths who sided with the Moors 








which might have soothed and reconciled him 


* The author is writjng his autobiography, 


ani, 
on their invasion of Spain, and who adopted 
their religion, customs, and manner of dress, 
which, with the exception of the first, are stil] 
to a considerable degree retained by them, 
It is, however, evident that their blood has at 
no time mingled with that of the wild children 
of the desert, for scarcely amongst the hills of 
Norway would you find figures and faces more 
essentially Gothic than those of the Maragatos, 
They are strong athletic men, but loutish and 
heavy; and their features, though for the most 
part well formed, are vacant and devoid of ex. 
pression. They are slow and plain of speech; 
and those eloquent and imaginative sallies so 
common in the conversation of other Spaniards, 
seldom or never escape them ; they have, more. 
over, a coarse thick pronunciation; and when 
you hear them speak, you almost imagine that 
it is some German or English peasant attempt. 
ing to express himself in the language of the 
Peninsula. They are constitutionally phleg. 
matic, and it is very difficult to arouse their 
anger; but they are dangerous and desperate 
when once incensed; and a person who knew 
them well, told me that he would rather 
face ten Valencians, people infamous for 
their ferocity and blood-thirstiness, than con- 
front one angry Maragato, sluggish and 
stupid though he be on other occasions, 
The men scarcely ever occupy themselves in 
husbandry, which they abandon to the women, 
who plough the flinty fields and gather in the 
scanty harvests. Their husbands and sons are 
far differently employed; for they are a nation 
of arrieros, or carriers, and almost esteem ita 
disgrace to follow any other profession. On 
every road of Spain, particularly those north of 
the mountains which divide the two Castiles, 
may be seen gangs of fives and sixes of these 
people, lolling or sleeping beneath the broiling 
sun, on gigantic and heavily laden mutes and 
mules. Ina word, almost the entire commerce 
of nearly one half of Spain passes through the 
bands of the Maragatos, whose fidelity to their 
trust is such, that no one accustomed to employ 
them would hesitate to confide to them the 
transport of a ton of treasure from the sea of 
Biscay to Madrid ; knowing well that it would 
not be their fault were it not delivered safe and 
undiminished, even of a grain; and that bold 
must be the thieves who would seek to wrest it 
from the far-feared Maragatos, who would cling 
to it whilst they could stand, and would cover 
it with their bodies when they fell in the act 
of loading or discharging their long carbines, 
But they are far from being disinterested ; and 
if they are the most trustworthy of all the ar- 
rieros of Spain, they in general demand for the 
transport of articles a sum at least double to 
what others of the trade would esteem a rea- 
sonable recompense: by this means they accu- 
mulate large sums of money, notwithstanding 
that they indulge themselves in far superior 
fare to that which contents in general the par- 
simonious Spaniard ; — another argument : 
favour of their pure Gothic descent; yee 
Maragatos, like true men of the north, delight 
in swilling liquors, and battening upon gross 
and luscious meats, which help to swell out 
their tall and goodly figures. Many of them 
have died possessed of considerable ap 
part of which they have not unfrequently ” 
queathed to the erection or embellishment © 
religious houses. On the east end of of a 
thedral of Astorga, which towers over - 
and precipitous wall, a colossal figure 0 ~ 
may be seen on the roof. It is the me < 
Maragato carrier who endowed the — - 
with a large sum. He is in his national “em 
but his head is averted’ from the land of his 
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fathers; and whilst he waves in his hand a 
gecies of flag, he seems to be summoning his 
race from their unfruitful region to other climes, 
where a richer field is open to their industry 
and enterprise. I spoke to several of these 
men respecting the all-important subject of 
religion; but J found ‘their hearts gross, and 
their ears dull of hearing, and their eyes closed.’ 
There was one in particular to whom I shewed 
the New Testament, and whom I addressed for 
, considerable time. He listened or seemed 
to listen patiently, taking occasionally copious 
draughts from an immense jug of whitish wine, 
ghich stood between his knees. After I had 
concluded, he said, ‘To-morrow I set out for 
Lugo, whither, I am told, yourself are going. 
Ifyou wish to send your chest, I have no ob- 
jection to take it at so much (naming an ex- 
travagant price). As for what you have told 
me, understand little of it, and believe not a 
word of it; but in respect to the books which 
you have shewn me, I will take three or four. 
[shall not read them, it is true; but T have no 
doubt that I can sell them ata higher price than 
you demand.’ So much for the Maragatos,’”’ 

The character of the Gallegans does not shine 
in the report of the native of another part of 
Spain. “The men in general (he tells Mr. 
Borrow) seem clownish and simple, yet they 
are capable of deceiving the most clever filou 





of Paris; and as for the women, it is impossible | 
to live in the same house with them, more | 


especially if they are camareras, and wait upon 
the senora; they are continually breeding dis- 
sensions and disputes in the house, and telling 
tales of the other domestics. I have already 
lost two or three excellent situations in Madrid, 
solely owing to these Gallegan chambermaids.” 

Ofthe Asturians we hear from the same au- 
thority: “ [tell you beforehand, that we shall 
scarcely pass through a village in this country 
where I shall not find an acquaintance. All 
the Asturians, at some period of their lives, 
make a journey to Madrid, where, if they can 
obtain a situation, they remain until they have 
scraped up sufficient to turn to advantage in 
their own country; and as I have served in all 
the great houses in Madrid, [ am acquainted 
with the greatest part of them. Ihave nothing 
to say against the Asturians, save that they are 


close and penurious whilst at service ; but they | 
are not thieves, neither at home nor abroad; | 


aud though we must have our wits about us 
in their country, I have heard we may travel 
irom one end of it to the other without the 
‘lightest fear of being either robbed or ill- 
treated, which is not the case in Galicia, where 
we were always in danger of having our throats 
clut, 

Our missionary’s adventures at Cape Finis- 
terre, where he was arrested, and nearly shot, 
on suspicion of being King Carlos, are cha- 
hacteristic and amusing; but we would rather 
close with a little literary matter, and some that 
bears upon our reviews of Sir. W. Betham in 
Preceding Gazettes. 

“The Euscarra, then, is the proper term for a 
certain speech or language, supposed to have 
een at one time prevalent throughout Spain, 
‘ut which is at present confined to certain dis- 
ree both on the Frerch and Spanish side of 
the Pyrenees, which are laved by the waters of 
te Cantabrian Gulf or Bay of Biscay. This 
“inguage is commonly known as the Basque or 
Biscayan, which words are mere modifications 
othe word Euscarra, the consonant B having 
len prefixed for the sake of euphony. Much 
;'atis Vague, erroneous, and hypothetical, has 
. said and written concerning this tongue. 

'¢ Basques assert that it was not only the 





original language of Spain, but also of the 
world, and that from it all other languages are 
derived; but the Basques are a very ignorant 
people, and know nothing of the philosophy 
of language. Very little importance, therefore, 
need be attached to any opinion of theirs on 
such a subject. A few amongst them, however, 
who affect some degree of learning, contend 
that it is neither more nor less than a dialect 
of the Phenician, and that the Basques are the 
descendants of a Phenician colony, established 
at the foot of the Pyrenees at a very remote 
period. Of this theory, or rather conjecture, 
as it is unsubstantiated by the slightest proof, 
it is needless to take further notice than to ob- 
serve that, provided the Phenician language, 
as many of the ¢ruly learned have supposed 
and almost proved, was a dialect of the He- 
brew, or closely allied to it, it were as un- 
reasonable to suppose that the Basque is de- 
rived from it, as that the Kamschatdale and 
Cherokee are dialects of the Greek or Latin, 
There is, however, another opinion with re- 
spect to the Basque, which deserves more 
especial notice, from the circumstance of its 
being extensively entertained among the lite- 
rati of various countries of Europe, more espe- 
cially England. I allude to the Celtic origin 
of this tongue, and its close connexion with 
the most cultivated of all the Celtic dialects, 
the Irish. People who pretend to be well con- 
versant with the subject have even gone so far 
as to assert, that so little difference exists be- 
tween the Basque and Irish tongues, that in- 
dividuals of the two nations, when they meet 
together, find no difficulty in understanding 
each other, with no other means of communi- 
cation than their respective languages; in a 
word, that there is scarcely a greater differ- 
ence between the two than between the French 
and the Spanish Basque. Such similarity, how- 
ever, though so strongly insisted upon, by no 
means exists in fact, and perhaps in the whole 
of Europe it would be difficult to discover two 
languages which exhibit fewer points of mu- 
tual resemblance than the Basque and Irish. 
The Irish, like most other European lan- 
guages, is a dialect of the Sanscrit, a remote 
one, as may well be supposed; the corner 
of the western world in which it is still pre- 
served being, of all countries in Europe, the 
most distant from the proper home of the 
parent tongue. It is still, however, a dialect 
of that venerable and most original speech, 
not so closely resembling it, it is true, as the 
English, Danish, and those which belong to 
what is called the Gothic family, and far less 
than those of the Sclavonian; for the nearer we 
approach to the East, in equal degree the as- 
similation of languages to this parent stock be- 
comes more clear and distinct; but still a dia- 
lect, agreeing with the Sanscrit in structure, 
in the arrangement of words, and in many in- 
stances in the words themselves, which, how- 
ever modified, may still be recognised as San- 
scrit. But what is the Basque, and to what 
family does it properly pertain? To two great 
Asiatic languages, all the dialects spoken at 
present in Europe may be traced. These two, 
if not now spoken, still exist in books, and 
are, moreover, the languages of two of the 
principal religions of the East. I allude to 
the Tibetian and Sanscrit—the sacred lan- 
guages of the followers of Buddh and Bramah. 
These tongucs, though they possess many words 
in common, which is easily to be accounted for 
by their close proximity, are properly distinct, 
being widely different in structure. Jn what 
this difference consists, I have neither time 
nor inclination to state; suffice it to say, that 





the Celtic, Gothic, and Sclavonian dialects in 
Europe belong to the Sanscrit family, even as 
in the East the Persian, and to a less degree 
the Arabic, Hebrew, &c.; whilst to the Tibe- 
tian or Tartar family in Asia pertain the Mand- 
chou and Mongolian, the Calmuc and the 
Turkish of the Caspian Sea; and in Europe, 
the Hungarian and the Basque partially. In- 
deed this latter language is a strange ano- 
maly, so that, upon the whole, it is less difficult 
to say what it is not, than what itis. It abounds 
with Sanscrit words to such a degree that its 
surface seems strewn with them. Yet would it 
be wrong to term it a Sanscrit dialect; for in 
the collocation of these words theTartar form is 
most decidedly observable. A considerable pro- 
portion of Tartar words is likewise to be found 
in this language, though perhaps not in equal 
number to the terms derived from the Sanscrit. 
Of these Tartar etymons I shall at present con- 
tent myself with citing one, though, if neces- 
sary, it were easy to adduce hundreds. This 
word is Jauna, or, as it is pronounced, Khauna, 
a word in constant use amongst the Basques, 
and which is the Khan of the Mongols and 
Mandchous, and of the same signification—Zord. 
Having closely examined the subject in all its 
various bearings, and having weighed what is 
to be said on one side against what is to be 
advanced on the other, I am inclined to rank 
the Basque rather amongst the Tartar than the 
Sanscrit dialects. Whoever should have an op- 
portunity of comparing the enunciation of the 
Basques and Tartars would, from that alone, 
even if he understood them not, come to the 
conclusion that their respective languages were 
formed on the same principles. In both occur 
periods seemingly interminable, during which 
the voice gradually ascends to a climax, and 
then gradually sinks down. I have spoken of 
the surprising number of Sanscrit words con- 
tained in the Basque language, specimens of 
some of which will be found below. It is re- 
markable enough, that in the greater part of 
the derivatives from the Sanscrit, the Basque 
has dropped the initial consonant, so that the 
word commences with a vowel. The Basque, 
indeed, may be said to be almost a vowel-lan- 
guage; the number of consonants employed 
being comparatively few: perhaps eight words 
out of ten commence and terminate with a vowel, 
owing to which it is a language to the highest 
degree soft and melodious, far excelling in this 
respect any other language in Europe, not even 
excepting the Italian. Here follow a few spe- 
cimens of Basque words with the Sanscrit roots 
in juxtaposition :— 

Basque. 

ardoa 

arratsa 

beguia 

choria 

chacurra 

erreguina 

icusl 


Sanscrit. 
sandhana 
ratri 
akshi 
chiria 
cucura 
rani 
iksha 
treya 
khana 
puri 
dura 


wines 
night. 
eye. 
bird. 
dog. 
queen, 
to see. 
three. 
to eat. 
city. 


far. 


iru 
jan (khan) 
uria 
urruti 


Such is the tongue in which I brought out 


Saint Luke’s Gospel at Madrid. The transla- 
tion [ procured originally from a Basque phy- 
sician of the name of Oteiza. Previous to being 
sent to the press, the version had lain nearly 
two years in my possession, during which time; 
and particularly during my travels, I lost no 
opportunity of submitting it to the inspection 
of those who were considered competent scho- 
lars in the Euscarra. It did not entirely please 
me; but it was in vain to seek for a better 
translation.” 
And to finish most lovingly :— 
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“ It will, perhaps, here be asked whether the 
Basques do not possess popular poetry like most 
other nations, however small and inconsiderable. 
They have certainly no lack of songs, ballads, 
and stanzas, but of a character by no means 
entitled to the appellation of poetry. I have 
noted down from recitation a considerable por- 
tion of what they call their poetry ; but the only 
tolerable specimen of verse which I ever dis- 
covered amongst them was the following stanza, 
which, after all, is not entitled to very high 
praise :— 

‘ Tehasoa urae aundi, 
Estu ondoriec agueri— 
Pasaco ninsaqueni andic 
Maitea icustea gatic.’ 
i. ¢. § The waters of the sea are vast, and their 
bottom cannot be seen; but over them I will 
pass, that I may behold my love.’” 





LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 
[Second notice.) 

On returning to our discursive review of this 
discursive and extremely clever work, we may 
mention that Sir George Lefevre is not only 
its reported, but, we believe, its acknowledged 
author; and when we look at its varied fund 
of information, respecting every one of the 
many subjects of which it treats, or on which 
it touches, we can readily understand it to be 
the production of a highly educated and acute 
writer, who had enjoyed the best opportunities 
for becoming intimately acquainted with all 
that he describes. Had it not been for several 
very recent publications upon Russia, it would 
certainly have possessed greater novelty in 
what regards that empire; but, as it is, it does 
possess other sterling qualities which strongly 
recommend it to public attention. 

There are two very distinct sources whence 
books of this class issue. One is ex abundantia, 
~—from intelligence collected during sufficiently 
long residence and sufficiently ample inter- 
course with the people of the country. This 
is the character of Sir George Lefevre’s vo- 
lumes. The otheris e« notis—travelling rapidly, 
pencil in hand, diving and dashing into every 
place where any thing can be picked up to 
make a book, and the result depending on the 
quantum of discrimination and talent possessed 
by the tourist. This is the common practice, 
and, we need not say, exposed to the certain 
accession of misapprehensions, inaccuracies, 
and errors.* Often the writer is even ig- 
norant of the language of the country; often 
he must take his accounts from incompetent 
and blundering persons ; often he must mistake 
what others mean to tell him, and even the 
things he sees with his own eyes, drawing ge- 
neral conclusions from accidents, and univer- 
salities from merely confined and local circum- 
stances. From such objections we consider 
the present work to be free (offering no remark 
on the sketch of the return home, occupying 
the concluding portion of vol. iii.); and it is 
the assurance we feel of its being correct and 
true which adds a value to its lively and Jeast 
important sketches. With these brief memo- 
tanda, we proceed to select a few farther illus- 
trations, and begin with a singular character : 

“ During our stay in Brody we were lodged 
in an old and dilapidated castle, once capable 


of defence, the former residence of Count , 





* Ex. gr.:—** The Russians are fond of a drink 
called imminya,’ says one of our publishing traveilers. 
it is to be explained otherwise. The mead, or other 
beverage, is handed to him who calls for it; the per- 
son sitting near him, when the glass is presented, being 
also thirsty, says to the waiter, ‘ Imminya, and to me 
also: a mistake worthy of those who publish as they 
go along.” i 


to whom indeed the whole town itself belonged. 
He had lately paid the debt of nature, and 
died in the bed which he had not quitted for 
many years previous. He was an eccentric 
character, but a man of talent and information; 
and though rational upon all other points, he 
seemed to be hardly so upon one, which was 
an idea of living longer by always remaining in 
bed. He actually lived, not merely in his cham- 
ber, but in his bed, for many years of his life ; 
and his greatest consolation was derived from 
reading accounts in the papers of people dying 
by falling off their horses, or by the upsetting 
of carriages, or by bathing in the river, or by 
congestions of blood to the head from over exer- 
tion in walking, in running, jumping, &c. &c. 
He hugged himself upon the perusal of such 
accounts, and congratulated himself that such 
accidents could not happen to him. He re- 
ceived his guests as regularly as at any former 
period of his life; for no infirmity of the body 
compelled him to adopt this resolution. He 
read, wrote, took his meals, and lived, in fact, 
more comfortably in his bed than Diogenes in 
his tub. He was no cynic, no sectarian, no 
philosopher; he was only known by the name 
of the Count who always lived in his bed. 
This was the variety of the species. It hap- 
pened also that he died in his bed, and that 
too just at the time when he was perfectly con- 
vinced of the soundness of his doctrines. He 
died just as he had passed by all the dangers. 
Had he lived a little longer, he might perhaps 
have lived for ever, and we should have had a 
new sect of religionists —the sect what never 
left their beds.” 

In concluding our former paper (page 179) 
we alluded to the excellence of the author’s 
comparisons between Iinglish and continental 
national conditions; and we are sorry that the 
space they occupy put it out of our power to do 
more than refer to them. But we must quote 
a passage or two to intimate their style and pith: 

“* Education (says the count?) has done too 
much, and too little, for the people. They have 
been left with as much as has acquainted them 
with their slavery, without enough to put them 
in the way of shaking it off by degrees. They 
have felt their degradation only since they have 
been told that they were degraded. They have 
been exhorted to shake off the yoke which never 
galled them. It has been only in the attempt 
to shake it off that they have felt its pressure. 
This has been a mischievous, an ill-advised 
step. It has arisen from a mistaken principle, 
and from a limited view of things. Nothing 
can be good, nothing permanent, which is not 
attained in politics by slow and almost imper- 
ceptible degrees. * * * Yours is the only 
nation which has ever understood and acted 
upon the understanding of public good. Hence 
it is that your constitution is so perfect; and 
yet what an anomaly does it appear to those 
unacquainted with its workings, though nothing 
hitherto has been able to cope with it. But it 
is a constitution, and not a charte ; and this ac- 
counts forit. There is nothing fixed in it; it 
is always changing; every day produces a 
change; every session a reform: hence it is so 
durable. The permanent good operated de- 
pends upon these changes. Hence it will go 
down to posterity as powerful as it was upon 
its first creation. But it was not created: every 
clause has required years for its consummation. 
Now compare it with acharte. Take the first 
article of the French constitution: ‘ Tout le monde 
est égal devant la loi? Every day gives the lie 
to such an assertion. No, you have no phrases ; 
nobody can say what your constitution means; 





it is incomprehensible to yourselves: but see 


. ' ‘ _ — 
how it works! Its strength consists jn some 


of its apparently weakest points ; but all has 
been perfected in the womb of time, * «# 4 
There is no greater anomaly than your intery,| 
government. Itis the most inexplicable part 
of your system. There are, apparently, no pres 
scribed laws, nor orders, and yet every thine js 
in its place; but, what is more singular, yoy 
seem to have no employés, those consumers of 
the public wealth, and those spies upon the 
people, who abound in all other countries, Yo, 
have no armed force, except your military, 
whom one hardly ever sees, and yet there ig no 
need of such control in one of the most riotous 
disorderly, and disaffected people in the worlt, 
If I walk from London to Greenwich, as syon 
as [ am off the pavement I have a foot-path 
rolled out for me, and may go along with my 
eyes shut, except that I should risk running 
against the three posts stretched across the pat), 
at certain places, for my convenience. ‘They 
explain to me that I am no intruder, but they 
tell the horseman that he is not to intrude upon 
me. Now it would require a sentinel at every 
hundred paces to do in another country what 
is done in yours by common consent. Then 
as to that wonder of the world—London! Js 
it possible to believe, that a million and a half 
of people can be kept in order without an armed 
force? Whence does all this arise? From that 
spirit only of public good which pervades every 
class of socicty, and in which all are alike inter- 
ested.” 

But enough of these opinions: we must come 
to more miscellaneous matters. Here are tra- 
velling morceaux :— 

“To make up for the delay occasioned by the 
invincible pertinacity of the Jews in keeping 
their Sabbath, we started at one o'clock on the 
Sunday morning. It wasa sultry night, and we 
thought that it would be less sultry than the day, 
Sir Andrew Agnew would lose two days a week 
were he to travel in Russia. His conscience 
would not allow him to travel on the Christian, 
the Jew’s conscience would prevent him from 
travelling on his own, Sabbath: he would have 
more time, it is true, to expound the Scriptures 
to his lady. We travelled all night and the 
next day, without meeting with any adventures, 
or any thing worthy of description, unless it be 
the quantity of storks, which increased in nun- 
ber as we proceeded towards the south. —Wher- 
ever we halted to change or rather bait our 
horses, provided that the resting-place com- 
prised a house graced by a chimney, so surely 
upon that chimney top was there to be seen @ 
stork’s nest. The bird is quite domesticated in 
these wild steppes, and walks about unmo- 
lested, and as fearlessly as a turkey-cock ina 
farm-yard. He is the common scavenger ; and 
luckless was the day to the frogs when they 
chose him for their king. By the side of every 
pond is he to be seen, picking up the croakers 
with as much sang froid as a fowl picks up a 
grain of wheat; and away he flies with his vie- 
tim to the nest, where the young, impatient for 
their meal, are thrusting out their long necks 
and contending for the ut-bit. He isnot over- 
choice in the delicacies with which he feeds his 
ofispring. 1 have often seen bim rise on wing 
with a large portion of a dead dog in his jaws; 
for storks are like Chinese in this respect—they 
have no prejudice against animals which have 
died a natural death. We frequently saw 4 
whole regiment of these birds standing together 
in the middle of a large inclosure, and | often 
tried to approach them with a gun, but not with 
any intent to shoot at them. They would not 
allow me to approach very near, but took wing 





and flew a few paces further eff; yet the same 
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pirds, when near the houses, would allow of 
much closer contact. The peasants never mo- 
jest them; and as they only feed upon that 
which is a nuisance, they are serviceable crea- 
tures. After being scorched by a burning sun, 
and smothered with dust, we halted forthe night 
ata kind of inn, kept by a Russian belonging to 
asect which is styled ‘ the Ancient Faith.’ Iam 
not sufficiently versed in the rites of the Greek 
church to be able to explain what are the inno- 
vationsin their neighbours’ creed which they re- 
ject; but I understand that they are a small sect, 
reported to be more honest than their neigh- 
bours, and more cleanly. No better recommen- 
dations for innkeepers can well be imagined. 
‘They are like your Quakers,’ said the count: 
‘they are neat and cleanly in their persons and 
in their houses. They do not cheat, but they 
sell every thing dearer than other tradesmen.’ 
As the first part of the phrase was all which con- 
cerned me at present, I went to bed upon this 
encomium, and dearly did I pay for my credu- 
lity. The room was clean, the walls white, the 
bed neat, and the linen looked comfortable. I 
undressed myself, and got between clean sheets. 
Hardly had I put out my light, when I was as- 
sailed by all the insects I had ever read of in the 
almanack: black bectles, spiders, centipedes, 
moths (with the death’s head), and musquitoes, 
not to mention the crawling and jumping ani- 
mals which came in swarms. Having supported 
matters as long as I could, I was compelled to 
leave my bed in spite of the cleanliness of the 
OldFaith,and, dressing myself, I returned to my 
calash, where I passed the rest of the night. * * 
Itwas about three o’clock, or perhaps a little 
later; and in the distance was a hill, the only 
elevation we had seen since we left Lemberg. 
I was riding upon the outside of the calash, 
reading a book, and, as we rolled slowly along, 


I perceived a large black cloud lying upon the 
top of the hill. 1 at first thought it betokened a 
thunder-storm, a daily occurrence during the 


whole of our journey. I was, however, struck 
with the motion of the cloud, which seemed to 
assume all shapes, lengthening and contracting, 
and throwing itself into various contortions. I[ 
kuew not to what this could be attributable, but 
of course immediately referred it to the usual 
and unerring cause which accounts for all phy- 
sical phenomena—electricity. As I was still 
gazing upon it, the calash suddenly stopped, 
and Count ——, who was in the van, beckoned 
me tohim. ‘ Do you see that large black cloud 
in the distance, doctor?’ ‘I have been watch- 
ing it for some time,’ I answered. ‘ Well, what 
do you think itis?’ ‘It is not difficult to say 
whatit is; but I am puzzling my brains to find 
out what causes it to make such evolutions.’ 
And, as I spoke, it suddenly tapered into a long 
string. ‘Now look at them,’ said the count; 
‘these are the locusts upon wing. I hardly 
ever saw such an army in the air.’ ‘ Is it pos- 
sible?’ [ replied, half-convinced that it was 
something more solid than air which now took 
adifferent direction, and left the hill clear to 
the view. ‘We shall hear what devastation 
they have done before we get to Odessa. Woe 
to him on whose fields they alight—not a green 
thing will remain.’ We lost sight of them all 
at once, and proceeded on our journey. ‘ Well, 
we shall dine with my uncle,’ continued the 
count; and he will give us forty different kinds 
of wine to drink, and thirty-nine of them will 
be detestable. He has been establishing a 
colony in the desert, and thinks that he can sit 
under his own fig-tree, and drink wine of his 
own pressing. You must praise all his wines, 
but for God’s sake don’t poison yourself with 
them. We soon reached Severinowka; but the 


. 





locusts were there before us. The host came 
out to meet us; a thin, spare, and feeble old 
man, polished in his manners, and affectionate 
in his greetings. ‘ Well, you are come to see 
me ruined,’ he exclaimed, ‘for this season. 
The locusts are in my garden, and in my fields, 
and my poor peasants will not have an ear of 
corn to put into their garners. They are all 
gone out to endeavour, by means of marrow- 
bones and cleavers, to drive them from the 
wheat; but it is all in vain. We have not 
enough hands to put to rout such an army. 
Come into the garden, and see how thick they 
cover the ground and the trees.’ It is almost 
impossible to hope for credence from those who 
have not been eye-witnesses of the sight which 
the garden presented. ‘The whole of the surface 
was covered, ankle deep, with these insects, 
clambering pellmell over each other, but all 
proceeding in the same direction. They did 
not allow us to tread upon them, but, on our 
approach, rose on wing with a whizzing noise, 
and, flying forwards over the heads of the main 
body, settled down again in the vanguard of the 
body of their army. This is the manner in 
which they alight from the wing: the first rank 
pitches upon the ground, and the others do not 
follow the train, but precede it, alighting one 
before the other, so that the rearguard in flight 
is the vanguard when they are upon the field. 
The sight of them upon the trees was most cu- 
rious. The branches were bent to the ground 
by the incumbent weight, and the Italian poplars 
resembled weeping willows, from their lighter 
branches being reversed by the weight of the 
locusts. Several trees were already completely 
bared, for the insect destroys much more than 
it consumes. It gnaws the stem of the leaf, 
and not the body, so that the leaf drops upon 
the ground almost entire, its stalk only having 
been eaten. When the insects are browsing 
upon the trees, they are not so easily scared 
away by the appearance of man as when merely 
settled upon the ground; they hold fast to their 
food, and the boughs must be shaken before 
they will leave their hold. This was indeed a 
curious and amusing experiment; for it was 
something like magic to see a tree throw its 
branches up into the air as soon as the locusts 
were shaken off. Their instruments of destruc- 
tion must be very tough, for many is the stalk 
of a large sun-flower which I have seen gnawed 
through by these insects. They seem, indeed, 
to be particularly fond of the stalk of this 
flower, and, as several are employed upon it at 
the same time, it soon breaks where the part is 
weakened by their gnawing; and it is curious 
to see the insects rise suddenly in the air when 
put to flight by this unexpected accident. The 
insect is too well known to require description. 
There are several kinds of them; and the 
smallest, with pink wings, are the most vora- 
cious. Their legs, though long, are not made 
for jumping, as the grasshopper’s; but they 
march, on the contrary, very slowly along, and 
seem to be under the command of a chieftain. 
When they fly, they do not generally rise very 
high in the air, but move with an up-and-down 
motion. They avoid coming in contact with 
mankind in their flight. 1 have actually been 
in clouds of them, without one having come 
near my face. Sometimes, from accident, or 
from injury, or from fatigue, a solitary one will 
drop down exhausted, just as we see the strag- 
gling sick of an army; but when in vigour, upon 
wing, they steer clear of human kind. * * * 
Each female locust lays from eighty to a hun- 
dred eggs, safely deposited in the ground, to 
be as many soldiers hereafter; unless, as hap- 
pens in some mild winters, they are destroyed 





before they arrive at any growth. What frus- 

trates the good intention of those who seek to 

destroy them in the larva state, is the migratory 

disposition of the insects. They come from 

afar off, from unpeopled countries, and stran- 

gers consume the food which has been with 

so much pains preserved from the natives. It 

is a singular circumstance in their history, 

but one which has been authenticated by expe- 

rience, in Odessa at least, that these flights of 
locusts infest this country septennially: they 

come at the end of the seventh year; they re- 

main seven successive years in the country; 

they then take their departure, and are not 

seen again for seven years, when they again 

return. I have found the same observation in 

some work upon Syria; but it would be curious 

to ascertain whether there is any coincidence 

in the time of their arrival and departure be- 

tween the two countries. It is asserted, that 
when they have devoured all that is green upon 
the earth, and are unable to procure more food, 
they are pushed by hunger to prey upon each 
other; the weak and the wounded thus feed 
the strong, as is the case with quadrupeds under 
similar pressure of want. ‘The same cause 
which compels them to consume each other 
has often compelled the inhabitants of Syria, 
in cases of famine, to consume them. They 
actually grind the dried bodies of the locusts, 
and knead them into a cake. Hunger will 
break through stone walls, and locusts and hu- 
man bones have been found preferable to star- 
vation; and this may be understood by those 
who have felt what hunger is. But to eat 
locusts by choice, when corn, wine, and oil are 
in abundance, appears almost incredible. We 
must at least say that it is very bad taste. Yet 
I knew a nobleman, of high rank and considera- 
tion, who repaired to Syria, and dressed and 
lived as the natives. But he wished to imitate 
St. John in the wilderness, and amused himself 
by eating these insects and wild honey! A 
more disgusting mouthful cannot be well ima- 
gined than one of these long, horny, scaly in- 
sects, from whose mouth oozes, upon the least 
pressure, a viscid fluid of the colour of treacle. 
We were conversing upon the history of locusts, 
and lamenting the ravages which they committed 
when the steward was announced. He came to 
report upon the mischief they had done upon the 
estate. He informed us that the whole crop 
was destroyed, and that for the distance of 
several versts, not a head of corn was to be 
found upon the stalk; every ear of it had been 
gnawed off by these destructive insects. ‘ Voila 
donc mille guinées de perte pour cette année ci, et 
ce qui est encore pire c'est que le paysan n’aura 
rien @ manger” ‘Iam glad,’ continued the old 
count, ‘that I am going to St. Petersburg this 
winter, for I should not like to see the misery 
‘which these poor people will have to endure.’ 
Excusex moi, chére cousine,’ turning to the coun- 
tess, ‘ il faut que je fasse ma méridienne ;’ and he 
retired to take his woited nap.” 





The Philosophical Works of John Locke. With a 
Preliminary Discourse and Notes. By J. A. 
St. John, Esq. Large 8vo, pp. 610. Lon- 
don, J. Virtue. 

HANDSOMELY got up and introduced with judg- 

ment, this edition of Locke in a single volume 

well merits a place in all good libraries; though, 
to say the truth, were we disposed to enter upon 

a philosophical disquisition, we think we could 

shew that were Locke to publish now, he would 

not take the very high place he has done as a 

metaphysical writer. He must, however, re- 

main always a reference and authority, to a 
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certain extent, in the investigation of the mind 
of man. 





Waverley Novels. Abbotsford edit. Part XXV. 
Ros Roy is charmingly illustrated. A view 
near the Trosachs, by Nasmyth, is a beautiful 
frontispiece to this; and the portrait of the 
Baillie himself is, “‘ ma conscience!” quite glo- 
rious. The head of the Dougal Creature is 
equally good. ‘The old architecture of various 
locals in and about Glasgow are exceedingly 
picturesque; but all the embellishments of this 
part are ofa superior order, and the grand red- 
hot poker skirmish not the least amusing of the 
humorous class.* 





Histoire Musée de la République Francaise. Par 
Augustin Challamel. Tome II. Paris, 1842. 
[Second notice.] 

WE have had so much to occupy us in this 
world of letters since our former notice of the 
volume before us, that we have delayed return- 

ing to it much longer than we intended. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics 
of the French republic was its extraordinary 
multiplicity of fétes and public ceremonies, 
many of which were extremely ridiculous, and 
not a few downright profane. They shew what 
a singular turn had been given to people’s 
ideas. In 1796, it was determined to give a 
grand féte commemorative of the foundation of 
the republic. The lst Vendémiaire, year V. of the 
republic (22 Sept., 1796), was the day of the au- 
tumnal equinox, when the sun enters the sign of 
Libra. This saved the directors of the féte much 
labour of imagination. The ceremony bore a 
striking resemblance to a lesson in astronomy, 
or to an experiment of the bureau des longitudes 
recently established. Just in the middle of the 
Champ-de- Mars was seena segmentof the zodiac 
in painted canvass, representing the sign of the 
balance. A discharge of artillery was heard, 
whereupon entered a magnificent chariot, car- 
rying a figure of the sun, with the face of Apollo, 
and of a colossal magnitude. This sun of wood, 
gilt, was seated; his chariot was drawn by twelve 
horses, surrounded by the hours, followed by 
the seasons. Each hour and season had its own 
chariot, of a much smaller size than the chariot 
of the sun; they were escorted by groups of 

icians, by detachments of hussars, and other 
troops. The astronomical procession marched 
round the arena. Another discharge of artil- 
lery made known the moment when the chariot 
of the sun, having arrived before the segment 
of the zodiac in question, effected its passage 
under the equinoctial sign. Simultaneously, 
though the spectator, no more than the his- 
torian, could understand the relation between 
the two things, a heap of the emblems of 
royalty took fire, and disappeared in smoke; 
and in their place appeared, on the shaft of a 
column, the majestic statue of the republic, 
leaning with one hand on the fasces, and with 
the other shewing the statue of Liberty. This 
was followed by races, and by an illumination.” 

These races were one of the numerous imi- 
tations of the Greeks and Romans. The rage 
for aping the times of paganism was universal. 
Even the churches did not escape. Notre Dime 
was new-named the temple of “the Supreme 
Being, Protector of the republic ;” the church 
of St. Philippe du Roule was the temple of Con- 
cord, St. Nicolas-des-Champs was the temple of 
Hymen, St. Thomas D’Aquin the temple of 
Peace, St. Sulpice that of Victory, and so with 

* By the publication of Vol. XXV., both the other 
editions have just been finished, with “ Castle Dan- 
gerous” and a glossary. 








the rest. In the narrative of M. Challamel, and 
the illustrations he introduces from contem- 
porary prints, the state of society, as it existed 
at this period, is extremely interesting, but at 
the same time most terrific. 

The revolution ended with the century: in the 
first days of the reign of Bonaparte the folluw- 
ing catechism was in vogue, under the title of 
a Petit Catéchisme Révolutionnaire. 

“ Question. What is the object of a revolution ? 

Answer. To destroy for the purpose of chang- 
ing, and to change for the.purpose of destroying. 

Q. How many revolutionary elements are 
there? 

A. Four: le déicit, la disette, V'audace, et la 
peur. 

Q. How manyrevolutionary virtues are there? 

A. Two: pillage and murder. 

Q. Whom do revolutions profit? 

A. Knaves and ambitious men. 

Q. What does the people in a revolution ? 

A. It changes its master. 

Q. What do honest men in a revolution ? 

A. They cut asad figure. 

Q. Why so? 

A. Because, whether they meddle or not, they 
are always its victims. 

Q. How? 

A. Because all means are good for crime, 
which attacks; and they are not so for virtue, 
which defends itself. 

Q. How ends a revolution? 

A. By the excess of the evil, by the blind- 
ness of the chiefs, and by the awaking of the 
people.” 

This short document, instructive in many 
ways, was an entire condemnation of all that 
had been previously done. 

When we enter the present century, the cari- 
catures are interesting to us as being more fre- 
quently connected with the affairs of our own 
country, particularly at the time of the threat- 
ened invasion. M. Challamel has given several 
of these, both on copper and on wood; and we 
borrow one or two specimens of the latter. In 
1803, on the breaking of the treaty of Amiens, 
began the war with England, which was pre- 
ceded and perhaps hastened by a series of ca- 
lumnies and attacks in the public journals of 
Paris, exactly similar to those which have filled 
the French newspapers at a much more recent 
period. The following caricature represents 
“ L’ Anglais tourmenté du mal de mer.” They 
said, since England was always pretending to 
be mistress of the sea, they would at last make 
Englishmen sick of the sea. 





Another, one of the first which appeared on 
this occasion, was entitled, “ Le roi Georges 





sautant a pieds joints sur les traités, 


gagnant 
une descente, et perdant sa couronne.” 


' The next is a well-known English caricature 
of the time,—the king of Liliput in the hands 
of Gulliver. The French said that the scene 
was now changed, and that Bonaparte had been 
transformed into the king of Brobdignag. 


Our last cxample belongs to the close of the 
consulate. In making Napoleon emperor, our 
neighbours placed themselves at the mercy of 
an absolute master; yet at‘the same moment 
they were ridiculing the freedom of John Bull, 
and picturing him in the act of “ cutting the 
nails of his masters from time to time.” 


— 


Gis) 


We quit this book with a new recommenda- 
tion of it to all those who desire a minute and 
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accurate picture of the state of France during 
the eventful period from 1789 to 1804. 





DELICIZ SCIENTIARUM.—NO, IV. 

since 1 commenced these fragmentary recol- 
lections of my late learned and honoured pre- 
ceptor, I have received a number of letters from 
distinguished characters, who, like myself, had 
the great good fortune to be pupils of the im- 
mortal O’Mullins. Some of these contain notes 
of his lectures, others memoranda of the good 
things he said daily; one eminent artist fur- 
thers a little portfolio of drawings of the pro- 
fessor, and his various articles of wardrobe, 
including an epic sketch of his hat, coat, inex- 
pressibles, stockings, and shoes, in the position 
in which they would have been supposing they 
had enveloped his body; the latter having its 
back towards the spectator; the background 
being the mighty ocean and far-spreading sky 
blended into each other at their edges, and the 
foreground the firm unshaken earth. Mr. Hay- 
don has embodied a similar idea in his histo- 
rical views of Bonaparte and Wellington. The 
art of mathematics, in doggrel verse, as taken 
down from the oral discourses of the great 
Irishman, has been forwarded by his worthy 
pupil and countryman, Professor Oscars. Mr. 
O'Connor will probably send in his political 
views. But among the most interesting letters 
isone from a gentleman who was a deserved 
favourite in the Irish University, one whose 
lightness of heart, fund of anecdote, and play- 
ful dereliction of principle, put him far beyond 
his compeers. I allude to the Honourable 
Hugh Kay Walker, a gentleman of high birth 
and higher accomplishments, the darling of the 
fair sex, and the careful and philosophic in- 
quirer into the interests of humanity. That 
restless activity of mind, highly characteristic 
of the brightest forms of genius, has hitherto 
prevented his doing the justice to his great 
talents they deserve ; however, as he is sure of 
aseat in parliament on the secession of the 
present ministry, there can be little doubt that 
he will ultimately become premier of this great 
nation, But I must not withhold his communi- 
cation :— 

“Dear old Blackstaffe !—You cannot conceive 
how rejoiced I was to see your name in print; 
above all, as the biographer of our glorious old 
master, the immortal Terry. Was’nt he a trump! 
He got mortal sometimes though, especially of 
a Saturday night ; but you do quite right not to 
mention it—the greater we make our master, 
the more eminent and better known will be his 
disciples. He certainly was an extraordinary 
man, I have seen many great men in my day, 
but none come up to him. Lord B—m’ has a 
good deal of his genius, but wants the consist- 
tncy. W—— is nearly equal in mathematical 
power, but has the misfortune of being too deep 
in the other sciences, so that one can’t well in- 
stitute a comparison. One of our judges almost 
comes Up in conviviality, but [ doubt if he could 
cut a shuffle over a poker at the thirtieth tum- 
blet with the same facility. A distinguished 
novelist fully equals him in the mysterious in- 
comprehensibility of his philosophy, but wants 
the clearness, Several of our medical authors 
have evidently laboured in his path with won- 
derful success, 

You must not forget his riddle-system, as 
4 used to call it, and his lectures on poetry. 

he latter subject, I know, does not exactly 
tome under the sciences, though fast pro- 
messing to that dignity, having ascended for 
= time from its former inferior position as 
‘tne art; and through the active exertions of 


the clever gentlemen of syncretical genius, it 
may be hoped soon to take a prominent posi- 
tion among the exact sciences. O'Mullins’ 
application of it to natural history could scarce- 
ly be called an anticipation of their endeavours. 
At present my time is very much occupied. 
I have been visiting my old friends the Earls 
of Flamborough and Bamborough. The latter, 
you know, has not much in him, though a good 
fellow in the main; but Flamborough, every 
body admits, has a head. I am now on my 
way to our excellent old companion, Ben Gual- 
tier, in the north. Every body bores me about 
the comet. Herschel, I believe, says, that if 
it is’nt a comet, its something still more won- 
derful. Do you think it may be Dionysius 
coming back, or the governor-general with the 
gates at histail? The former wasa star before 
he left. For my part, I believe it’s a hoax, 
artd send you my reasons enclosed. Go it, 
again, Blackstaffe—preach up Terry, and don’t 
forget your old friend, 
Hucn Kay WALKER.” 
The Comet. 

Have you heard, dearest B., of the wonderful comet 

At preseut creating such fuss in the air, 
With a tail, which, ’tis said, if we are not saved from it, 

Will wipe us—astronomers only know where? 
For my part I think the whole story a flam, 

And by no means intend with the fright to grow 


pale; 
For Sir John (and we know he’s not given to sham) 
Has declared in a letter it’s only.a fale ! 


And the learned Sir James, who knows better than 


any, 
Has written to say, that he saw it quite well 
On Friday, at Kensington, in Eridanti; 
And, what’s better, saw through it,* which proves it 
a sell. 


However, though maybe the story’s malicious, 
*Tis as well you should know (you may trust as you 
please) 
It was lately seen dodging uncommon suspicious 
In Kensington Gardens behind the old trees.+ 


That the earth is in terror it shews by its quaking: 
No wonder—these comets are horrible frights ; 
And if this one persist in the course it is taking, 
It may run through the sun, and knock out all its 
lights !+ 


It may be astronomers wise and demure 
Are playing a hoax with their knowledge so boasted ; 
But “ hot comet’s” no joke, and our friends may be 


sure, 
If it’s sham, they'll be /augh'd at—if true, they’ll be 
roasted ! 


After all, it is surely ridiculous quite 
To pay such attention, if truth must be said, 
To a brute of a comet so d—d unpolite 
That it shews us its tail ere it shews us its head! 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
A MEETING of upwards of fifty members of the 
local committee was held at the Imperial Hotel, 
Cork, on Tuesday, the 21st ult., when the time 
of meeting was fixed for Thursday, 17th August. 
The first general committee, of course, will 
assemble on the day previous, as usual. Mr. 
Kelleher, one of the local secretaries, read se- 
veral letters from eminent scientific men ex- 
pressing their intention of being present. At 
the instance of Dr. Barter, one of a deputation 
from the County of Cork Agricultural Associa- 
tion, it was unanimously resolved, that a request 
be made for a distinct section at Cork for the 
reading of papers and of scientific lectures on 
agriculture. This we think inadmissible by 
the rules of the Association, inasmuch as such 





* “Stars of the fifth magnitude were visible through 
it with the naked eye.”—Sir James South’s Letter. 

+ “It became invisible to me from interposed trees.” 
—Ibid. 

+ “ The direction of it, tT> ona celestial globe, 
passes precisely through the place of the sun.”—Sir 





John Herschel’s Letter. 





matters are determined by the general com- 
mittee, and notice of motion is requisite. At 
all events, this was the course pursued in re- 
lation to Dr. Granville’s proposal for an agri- 
cultural section made at Newcastle in 1838. 
The motion was negatived at Birmingham the 
following year, on the ground that the establish- 
ment of the Agricultural Society, the earliest 
offspring of the British Association, and devoted 
exclusively to such matters, rendered a distinct 
agricultural section unnecessary. 

Many valuable papers on soils, manures, &c., 
are annually read in the chemical section; but 
we do not see why, if it be the wish of the good 
people of the county of Cork, one or two even- 
ings may not be set apart, or, at least, arrange- 
ments made at such times for scientific lectures 
on agriculture. 

The time fixed for the meeting being just 
after the summer assizes, and some hope being 
entertained of a royal visit to Ireland in August, 
a numerous gathering at Cork is anticipated. 
As a special attraction for the scientific, and 
indeed for the wonder-seeking, we see, from 
Sir J. South’s published letter, the gigantic re- 
flecting telescope, designed and carried out by 
the Earl of Rosse, if not absolutely finished, 
will be then fit for use. The local subscription 
is as yet but small; it is, however, premature 
to speak of this now: we have no doubt on 
that score. We remember well the Dublin 
meeting in 1835. 


AERIAL STEAM-CARRIAGE, 
“TT drink the air before me, and return 
Or cre your pulse twice beat.”—Ezit. 
The “ Ariel” is off! but quick returneth. 
“ Sir, all this service 
Have I done since I went. 
My tricksy spirit! 
a * * 
Was’t well done ? 
Bravely, my diligence.” 
A diligence! oh, heavy, cumbrous carriage, 
fitted only for the plane, or better for the plane 
inclined, down which ’twould rush with accu- 
mulating speed astounding ; but whether, like 
a tricksy spirit, to mount, to fly, to ride on the 
curled clouds, or, like the ponderous vehicle, 
to topple over, and tumble with a shock to mo- 
ther earth, young Time alone will tell. Old 
father Time knew nought of such attempt; he 
only soared imagining, and with forms of 
thought traversed trackless space; but his 
young, enterprising son fashions and frames a 
material machine to raise himself beyond the 
fleecy clouds, there to find the silent way that 
encompasseth the world. Hitherto his success 
has been only partial; opposing air to air, the 
lighter to the denser, elevation has been achieved; 
but rudderless and compassless, without guide 
or direction, the balloon floated listlessly the 
sport of currents, driven here and there, and 
landed any where or no where. But now 
aerial flight is about to be achieved with 
power to direct the course, and with speed 
most wonderful. At least so it is reported; 
and India is to be reached in four days. 
And why not in four hours? the world does 
the same distance in about six, and man to do 
well should always be before the world. Mr. 
Henson is before the world. He is bruited 
every where as the inventor of the “ Ariel,” — 
a tricksy-spirit or a tumbling diligence ; a kind 
of Frankenstein is he: may his fate be far other- 
wise! He has not, however, presumptuously 
usurped Nature’s prerogative, but humbly and 
perseveringly imitating her laws has attempted 
to achieve her ends. He has taken the bird 
and its proportions for his model, and farther 
has acted on the principle by which birds at- 
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tain altitude and maintain their flight. They, 
with a spring, by a run, or by a swoop down- 
wards, acquire a given velocity, and then with 
their underx surface, especially the larger birds, 
inclined at an angle with the resisting air, little 
or no motion of their wings is required to up- 
held them, the air itself becomes a sustaining 
power, varying with the speed of progress. 
After this fashion is the flight of the Ariel to be 
attempted, and its form is birdlike. Its wings, 
if wings they may be called, a parallelogram in 
form, jointless, with powers of horizontal exten- 
sion and retraction only, but not of vertical or 
vibtatory motion, are said to be 150 feet long by 
30 feet wide, from tip to tip, or rather from end 
to end, and its tail 50 feet in length; its body 
a kind of car, to contain a steam engine, pas- 
sengers, baggage, Xc. ; the whole frame so con- 
structed as to combine great strength with ex- 
treme lightness. It hath, moreover, a rudder 
underneath the tail; but whether the creature 
is ever to take the water, we know not. The 
mechanical bird is on starting to make the swoop 
downwards from the top of an inclined plane, in- 
creasing the velocity every foot it moves, until, 
long ere it reaches the bottom, if a tricksy 
spirit, the air’s resistance to its outspread sus- 
tainers will bear it aloft and onwards; and then 
the progress is to be accomplished by the steam- 
engine causing to rotate two sets of air-paddles, 
or, as they are termed, vanes or propellers, 
like windmill-sails, 20 feet in diameter. The 
advance is intended to be end on, a little 
raised, to maintain the elevating angle; but if 
depressed, what then? A mortal smash? But 
we presume such contingency has been pro- 
vided against, and that the air-paddles will be 
so arranged as to effect such service. The 
steam-engine is said to be of novel and inge- 
nious construction, the boiler composed of in- 
verted cones, and the condenser consisting of 
“small pipes presented to the stream of air 
produced by the flight, and is found to answer 
completely.” This we should think rather pre- 
mature. The power given for the engine is 
20 horse, and its weight, with the 20 gallons of 
water required to work it, is about 600 Ibs. 
The weight of the whole machine, fitted for air, 
with passengers and all, is estimated at 3000 lbs. ; 
the area of the sustaining surfaces 4500 feet, 
thus giving about two-thirds of a pound to the 
square foot. Many a bird is more heavily 
loaded. Such, then, are the principal features 
of the modern “ Ariel.’’ Are we to dismiss it, 
satisfied of its success, with 
“then to the elements 

: Be free, and fare theu well ?” 

We should wish to do so, but we write only 
from hearsay and contemporary notices. But 
what are the grounds for belief that such an in- 
vention has been achieved, and that a trial is to 
be made? A patent has been taken out, a com- 
pany projected or formed, the first reading of 
an Aérial Transit Bill in the House of Com- 
mons, a spurious account and pictorial illustra- 
tion published as a street hand-bill, a bond fide 
picture by the Messrs. Ackermann, and an ac- 
paent by the 4¢las newspaper and other period- 
lcals. 


THE COMET 
Is perhaps better described, poetically, in a pre- 
ceding page than we can do it in prose ; for we 
have little more to add of history, observation, or 
conjecture. On the 24th, Sir J. Herschel thinks 
he did see its head, as he expected he would; and 
found it like a star of the fifth magnitude, near 
‘the star rho of Eridani. On the 25th, Sir J. 
South observed a bright portion of the tail vis- 
ible under Rigel and kappa in Orion. Mr. 





Challis, of the date 24th March, Cambridge 
Observatory, writes—‘‘ On the whole the ap- 
pearances favour the supposition that the comet 
has, passed its perihelion, and that the decrease 
of brightness is owing to its receding from the 
sun, so that we may expect in a short time to 
see the nucleus.” The Ariel, if launched in 
time, may enable us to ascertain more particu- 
lars, and with greater certainty; though one of 
the newspaper accounts of that machine (in the 
Atlas), given with a picture of it in the first 
page, most inauspiciously divided the article at 
the bottom, with the common words “ TURN 
OVER.” 

[Since writing the above, we perceive that 
the astronomer-roya] saw something at Green- 
wich on Thursday night, 9 o’clock, which ap- 
peared to be a nebulous-looking star, and 
might possibly be the nucleus of the large 
comet. He also about midnight found a nebu- 
lous body in a position corresponding to Lau- 
gier’s comet. The north polar distance of the 
first was 96° 51’; of the latter 104° 24’. Mr. 
Glaisher, writing from Cambridge Observatory, 
March 29th, thinks the brilliant train (or tail) 
“doubtless only caused by the unusual bright- 
ness of the zodiacal belt,” as the sun approxi- 
mates to the constellation Aries. The atmo- 
sphere is also in a peculiar state. The planet 
Venus is stated to have been visible at Bologna 
at noonday on the 26th of February, and sur- 
rounded by an aureole or circle, like a lunar 
bow. } 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


March 29.—Mr. W. Tooke, vice-president, in 
the chair. Thirteen members were elected. 
Mr, Whishaw read a communication from Mr. 
Kemp, —“ On his new process of printing- 
warps, to produce fabrics termed ‘ clouded,’ 
or ‘Chiné,’”—the subject being fully illus- 
trated by numerous beautiful specimens of fa- 
brics manufactured by the new process. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
March 20.—Sir C, Lemon in the chair. A paper 
was read, by Colonel Sykes, “On the statis- 
tics of civil justice under the presidencies of 
Bengal, the north-west provinces, and Madras; 
and the criminal statistics of Bengal and Ma- 
dras.”” The reports from which this paper was 
drawn up embrace several thousand manuscript 
pages in the East India House, and afford au- 
thentic means of ascertaining the amount of 
litigation arid of crime. With this view the 
reports have been carefully analysed, and a 
series of tables prepared, from which some in- 
teresting information may be gathered. There 
are five distinct courts, three of which decide 
appeals from the lower courts. In lieu of fees, 
all pleadings filed in the courts of judicature are 
upon stamped paper, varying in value from 
threehalfpence to 2007. ‘The judicial officers 
in India, whether European or native, are paid 
by fixed salaries exclusively. The judicial sta- 
tistic returns extend over four years from 1836 
to 1839. In the north-west provinces, with a 
population of 32 millions, the number of suits 
instituted annually was about 50,000, being at 
the rate of one law-suit to every 640 persons. 
The average duration of the suits was four 
months and ten days; and their description in 
1839 was as follows :—relating to land, 10,257 ; 
to debt, 44,067 ; to indigo, sugar, silk, &c., 940; 


: and to religion, caste, &c., 110. The value of 


the property litigated amounted in 1836 to 
1,391,1502., and in 1839 to 2,316,0217. The po- 
pulation of Bengal is about forty millions, and 
the suits instituted were 105,000 annually, being 
at the rate of one to 381 persons. The value 


of property litigated rose from 2,480,768/. in 
1837; to 5,761,061 in 1839. The criminal sta. 
tistics of the Madras presidency exhibit the 
operations of criminal justice during two half 
years, from the Ist of July 1839, to the 30th of 
June 1840. In the first half year there were 
21,410 persons convicted, and in the second 
20,622; and taking the population at 13,016,484, 
there is one conviction to every 609 souls in 
the first half year, and one to every 633 in the 
second. The number of executions in the first 
half year was 21, and in the second 31. The 
criminal statistics of Bengal contrast very fa. 
vourably with those of Madras; the number of 
convictions in 1840 being one in every 935 per- 
sons, and the number of executions, in a popu- 
lation of 40 millions, 25; while in England in 
the same year the number exccuted was 77, 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


March 28.—The president in the chair. The 
paper read was a report, by Mr. D. Mushet, 
“On the relative strength of the cast and mal. 
leable iron made at the Milton iron works, 
Yorkshire, both by the hot and the cold blast 
processes.” The results, arranged in tabular 
forms, shewed that although in some districts 
the introduction of heated air for smelting 
might have deteriorated the strength of the 
iron, yet with minerals like those of Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire it could be used with advan- 
tage; and that the quality was actually im- 
proved. Mr. Fairbairn’s table of breaking- 
weights for cast-iron of the strongest quality, 
gave a pressure of 581 Ibs. ; whereas the Mil- 
ton hot-blast iron only yielded at 6101bs. The 
experiments upon malleable iron were not con- 
sidered so conclusive, as manual force, instead 
of the impact of a weight falling from a given 
height, had been employed for breaking the 
bars. Some specimens of wrought-iron, of a 
peculiarly fine quality, made from hot-blast pig- 
iron, at the Butterley works, were exhibited. 
From the discussion which ensued, the general 
opinion appeared to be, that the use of hot air 
in smelting might, with due precautions, be 
adopted with advantage; but that unfortunately, 
from the facility it afforded for working up re- 
fuse ores and sulphureous coal, it had been 
abused. 

The ballot for members was announced to 
take place at the next meeting, when a paper 
would be read “On the supply of water to the 
island of Malta,” by W. L. Arrowsmith. 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY. 
March 13th.—The reader in experimental phi- 
losophy read a paper on the phenomena com- 
monly called “ glories.” There are two distinct 
phenomena known by the same name. ‘The 
first is that in which the shadow of the observer 
is projected on a cloud or mist, and is sur- 
rounded by coloured rings. The second is un- 
accompanied by any rings of colours, and con- 
sists of a luminous fringe round the shadow of 
the body, when thrown to a distance by a nearly 
horizontal sun. At certain distances the shadow 
appears to be entirely obliterated, and in its 
place may be seen a bright spot. Another re- 
markable circumstance is, that if there are two 
or more observers, each will only perceive his 
own “ glory.” Many instances of the latter 
were stated as having been observed by the 
Hon. and Rev. C. A. Harris, in Wiltshire, where 
the nature of the ground is favourable for its 
exhibition, as the observer can so place himself 
that his shadow can be projected to the opposite 
side of one of the deep chalk “ eoombs ;” but 
only a negative cause in regard to atmospheric 





influence was adduced. Professor Forbes, in 
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his Supplementary Report (British Association, 
1340) on Meteorology, has given the best ac- 
count of these appearances, and of what has 
been done towards an explanation of them. 
His opinion appears to be, that the common 
theory of diffraction of particles reflecting as 
well as stopping light, affords a plausible account 
ofsome of the phenomena. But there is still 
something, he thinks, which requires farther in- 
vestigation. In this the author of the paper 
coincides, and enumerates the points to be par- 
ticularly noticed by future observers. For the 
first class, ‘* Ist, the diameter of the rings as 
accurately as possible ; 2dly, the order of the 
colours; 3dly, all meteorological circumstances ; 
and 4thly, if any contemporaneous phenomena, 
such as halos or coronz, were observed by trans- 
nission.” For the second class, “the precise 
distance at which the shadow is entirely oblite- 
rated; and also, whether any thing could be 
traced on a screen by a second observer on the 
opposite hill.” “*Coronz’’ and “ glories” are 
supposed analagous phenomena of optical me- 
teorology, both the results of diffraction; but 
the one of transmitted, the other of reflected 
light. Farther investigation, however, appears 
necessary. The Ozford Herald continues the 
report as follows :— 

The secretary read an extract from the pri- 
vate journal of Major Pears, C.B., commanding 
engineer of the Chinese expedition, respecting 
the “ Porcelain Tower” of Nankin, and other 
antiquities in the neighbourhood. The tower 
is situated in a suburb and just outside the 
southern gate of the city, and apparently be- 
yond the line of the old wall. As the English 
were forbidden to enter the city, it was neces- 
sary to ride round it in order to reach the tower, 
a distance of about eleven miles. ‘Fhe party 
slept about half way, in a temple of Confucius, 
situated about a mile and a half from the city 
walls, and in a large open plain, which appeared 
to have been a burial place, being broken into 
mounds, with remains of buildings scattered 
about. Close under a rugged hill stands the 
temple, consisting of a large hall supported on 
wooden pillars, about 200 feet long by 70 in 
width, with a lofty ceiling elaborately painted. 
There were no figures or idols, but two tablets 
on a sort of enclosed stage in the centre, bear- 
ing inscriptions. In the front and the rear are, 
as usual, large walled courts, with gateways and 
folding doors. A still more curious building is 
placed at the very foot of the height, and con- 
nected with the temple by parallel walls. It re- 
sembles the buildings of Egypt, and is appa- 


rently a solid mass either of masonry or of earth 
enclosed in walls, about 100 feet wide in front, 
50 or 60 high, and 100 in depth. An ancient 
arched passagé leads through it and on to a 
small conical hill, enclosed with a high stone 


wall, surmounted by parapets. It is probably 
the old burial place of the Chinese kings. The 
approach is vety curious. At a distance of 
nearly a mile from the first gate of the temple, 
and on the high ground or plateau before men- 
tioned, are two simple square buildings, with 
lofty arched doors in each wall. In the centre 
isa huge rectangular slab of black marble placed 
on end on the back of a gigantic tortoise cut out 
ofthe same material. From this point to the 
temple, winding round a smooth green hill, is a 
regular avenue of colossal figures, placed within 
a few yards of each other. These are all in 
marble, and though inferior as works of art, are 
Probably of extreme antiquity. Each figure is 
repeated four times, twice standing up and twice 
kneeling ; a pair of elephants kneeling, then a 
pair standing; in the same manner two pairs of 
camels, of sheep, of horses, and then several 





pairs of men, some soldiers apparently, some 
priests—all colossal, and having their hands 
folded across their breasts. The place appears 
neglected and overgrown with weeds, though not 
in bad repair. The Porcelain Tower, which is 
five or six miles from this spot, is attached to a 
large Buddhist temple. It is about 250 feet 
high, and has the appearance of a well-pro- 
portioned obelisk. The temple is kept in high 
order, and the tower stands detached in the 
centre of one of the open courts. It has nine 
stories, separated from each other by deep cor- 
nices. It is octangular, and at the pointed angle 
of each cornice bells are hung. The prevailing 
colour is green, with a mixture of red and white, 
and the general effect rich and handsome. In 
each face of each angle is a door, four of them 
being counterfeit and four real. The broad cor- 
nice which runs round these doors is made of 
huge tiles of fine porcelain cast into the forms 
of foliage, and of monstrous beasts and hideous 
faces, green and yellow on the surface, and beau- 
tifully glazed. The greater part of the plain 
faces of the building is covered with a pure 
white glazed brick, like a Dutch tile, but made 
of fine porcelain throughout. The interior con- 
tains nothing extraordinary. The ascent is 
gained by narrow wooden staircases from floor 
to floor, and the rooms are so contrived, that 
though octangular outside, they are square 
within, having one of the four real doors on each 
face. In the centre of each room is a stage 
having on it three or four paltry idols, and the 
walls are covered with small gilt figures, equally 
mean, in basso-relievo. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Anniversary Mecting.—(The list of officers pre- 
viously given. See Literary Gazette, No. 1357.) 
On announcing the award of the Wollaston 
medals and of the donation-fund for 1843, Mr. 
Murchison, the president, made the following 
observations: —‘‘ The report of the council 
having acquainted you that Wollaston medals 
have this year been adjudicated to MM. Dufré- 
noy and Elie de Beaumont, I beg to be permitted 
to preface their delivery by a very few observa- 
tions. With liberal and enlightened views, Dr. 
Wollaston left the council of this Society per- 
fectly unfettered in their selection of persons 
qualified to receive the proceeds of a fund which 
he bequeathed to us for the purpose of encou- 
raging geological researches, or of rewarding 
those who successfully completed them. In 
founding a medal which bears on it the likeness 
of that great philosopher, we recognise the 
principle of an occasional reward for eminence 
in geological labours, whilst the interest of the 
surplus money might be annually bestowed on 
some man of science employed in the accumu- 
lation of facts. In the course of the address 
which I am about to read, the useful application 
of one of these donations derived from this 
source will be pointed out; and in the mean 
time I will briefly advert to the destination of 
the gold medals, which have been adjudicated 
to M. Dufrénoy and M. Elie de Beaumont, for 
their Geological Map of the French dominions’ 
Of the peculiar excellences of this great work, 
as creditable to the French government who 
fostered it as to the geologists who executed it, 
I have already expressed unqualified approba- 
tion in my discourse of last year, when the map 
was sent to us, with the assurance of its authors 
that they had great pleasure in offering it to us, 
as it was in our own islands, when young geo- 
logists, that they first acquired that knowledge 
of the classification of sedimentary deposits 
which led them to embark in their great na- 
tional enterprise. To treat of all the merits of 





our distinguished foreign associates would be 
to enter not only upon the geology of France, 
so fertile in rematkabhe phenomena, but also 
on the structure of other tracts of the surface 
of the globe on which they have reflected light. 
I must, therefore, resttict myself to the expres- 
sion of my sincere belief, that this society never 
made an award more creditable to its just ap- 
preciation of pure geological merit than is 
evidenced in the adjudication of our Wollaston 
medal to men who have raised such a durable 
monument to our science as the Geological 
Map of France. In heartily congratulating you, 

entlemen, on having done honour to yourselves 

y adding the names of Dufrénoy and De Beau- 
mont to the list of those eminent foreign phi- 
losophers who have already won the meed of 
your applause, you have, I am convinced, raised 
the valne of the distinction in the estimation of 
all cultivators of geology ; and in handing these 
medals to our foreign secretary, Sir H. De la 
Beche, for transmission to our French associates, 
I beg that he will express to them, that in this 
award we view them not as foreigtiers, but as 
friends and leaders, from whose writings we 
have received both instruction and delight, and 
whose successful career we have thus erdea- 
voured to honour by the choicest gift we have 
it in our power to bestow.” 

On presenting the medals to Sir H. De la 
Beche, Mr. Murchison rose and said,—“ Sir 
Henry, I have now simply to request you to 
make known to our distinguished French asso- 
ciates how highly we prize their services; a task 
which may indeed be wellconfided to your hands, | 
as by your own long-continued and successful 
labotrrs in the same departments of our science, | 
you are better qualified than any member of 
this society to appreciate the high order of 
merit of the Geological Map of France.” 

Sir Henry De la Beche expressed the great 
gratification it afforded him to receive the medals 
on behalf of his distinguished friends MM. Du- 
frénoy and Elie de Beaumont. It would be 
superfluous in an assembly of geologists such 
as the present to advert to the labours of such | 
men: they were known and fully appreciated 
by the geological world. ‘The Geological Map 
of France, now before the society, spoke for 
itself. MM. Dufrénoy and Elie de Beattmont 
had desired him to express to the society their 
high estimate of the honour conferred upon | 
them, and he felt assured that the society on its 
part could not but experience great gratification 
in thus endeavouring to shew their high sense 
of the important benefits it in common with the 
geologists of all nations lad derived from the 
labours of these distinguished men. | 

The president then handed the balance of J 
the Wollaston fund to the secretary, Mr. W. J. | 
Hamilton, to promote the publication of Mr. | 
Morris’s tabular work on organic remains, and | 
then commenced his address. | 

Feb. 22.—Mr. Warburton, president, in the | 
chair. { 
1. “On some new species of fossil chimzroids, | 
with remarks on their general affinities,” by | 
Sir P. G. Egerton, Bart. Sir P. Egerton, in 
the present memoir, describes seveti new spe- 
cies of Chimera from the Stonesfield slate, 
one from the Molasse of Switzerland, and | 
three from the neighbourhood of Boulogne, | 
doubling the number hitherto described. With 
one exception, the characters are drawn from | 
the lower jaws of the animals; the appre- 
ciation of their distinction is simple and un- | 
erring, and the risk of ascribing specific dif- 
ferences to teeth derived from one and the same 
species, varying in form according to their | 
position in the mouth, is avoided. The author | 
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gives a full and elaborate description of each, 
instituting a critical comparison of the several 
species with each other and with their living 
analogues. He examines, in detail, the struc- 
ture of the characteristic parts of the existing 
Chimzras, and corrects some errors in the pub- 
lished figures of their jaws. He observes, that 
the fossil species hitherto ascribed to the genus 
Chimera arrange themselves naturally into two 
groups, the one characterised by the size of the 
teeth and the coarseness of their structure, the 
other by their compact form and denser struc- 
ture. The species belonging to the former 
division range from the tertiary strata to the 
great oolite; the latter group is confined to the 
oolite. He thinks it may be necessary here- 
after to subdivide the fossil species into two 
genera, and proposes, in such case, the name 
Gavodus tor the second group. At present, he 
includes the whole under the generic name of 
Ischyodus, indicative of the great power of jaw 
these fishes must have possessed. From spe- 
cimens in the Hunterian collection he consti- 
tutes two new genera of chimzroid fishes, the 
one Elasmodus, including two species, one of 
which is from the London clay, and the other 
Psaliodus, including a single species, supposed 
to be also from that deposit. Sir P. Egerton 
adds a table of all the known fossil genera and 
species of Chimzroids, with their localities, and 
the strata in which they have been found. 

2. “ On the geology of the neighbourhood of 
Bayonne,” by Mr. Pratt, F.G.S.—In this paper 
the author gave an account of a remarkable 
deposit in the neighbourhood of Bayonne, re- 
ferred by French geologists to the upper part 
of the cretaceous system. It is many hundred 
feet in thickness, more or less highly inclined, 
and resting, as far as the disturbed state of the 
district will admit of a determination, nearly 
conformably upon well-characterised cretaceous 
strata. Mr. Pratt describes, in detail, the 
sections of this deposit, seen on the sea- 
coast in the neighbourhood of Biarritz, where 
the cliffs vary from twenty to eighty feet in 
height. The strata are much disturbed, and 
there are several faults. In places the intru- 
sion of igneous rocks has converted an impure 
limestone into a hard crystalline marble, or 
dolomite. The organic remains differed in dif- 
ferent localities; but Mr. Pratt found certain 
species common to all the beds. The fossils 
found therein differ altogether, however, from 
those which occur in the cretaceous beds by 
which they are succeeded. The latter have 
much the appearance of chalk marl, and form 
cliffs varying from 50 to 150 feet in height. 
Mr. Pratt gives lists of the fossils found by him 
in this interesting deposit. Several of them, 
referred by French naturalists to cretaceous 
species, he found, on comparison, to be distinct. 
He remarks, that though there is a gradual 
change of species in the organic remains from 
the first rise of the strata to their termination, 


certain corals and shells continue throughout, 
and the change is not greater than might be 
expected, considering the variety in the mine- 


ralogical character of the beds. He concludes 
by observing, that this extensive depcsit, the 
characters of which are, on the whole, tertiary, 
and which probably may be placed earlier in 
the series than any described eocene beds (un- 
less we except the Diablerets and some other 
deposits allied to them in position and fossil 
characters), has been elevated at a period pos- 
terior to the chalk. 

March 8.—The president, Mr. Warburton, in 
the chair. 1. “ Description of a new form of 
Encrinite, from the Dudley limestone,” by Mr. 
J. C. Pearce. The remarkable fossils which 


form the subject of this paper were communi- 
cated to Mr. Pearce by Mr. J. Gray, of Dudley. 
The generic name of Pseudo-crinites is proposed 
for them, and two species are described, both 
characterised by the arms and fingers being 
inserted in bands, which commence just above 
the column, and pass over the plates of the head, 
to its summit. One species has two, the other 
four, of these bands of fingers. 

2. “ On the non-] tive and 1] tive 
powers of the family Crinoidea,’”’ by Mr. J. Pearce. 
The author proposes to group the animals of 
this family under two divisions: Ist. The “non- 
locomotive,” which, when once attached to any 
solid substance by their base or foot, were im- 
movably fixed ; and 2d, the “ locomotive,” which 
possessed the power of grasping with the foot 
any substance, and again relaxing their hold at 
pleasure. The first he subdivides into solid- 
footed and root-footed, and the second into 
branch-footed and sucker-footed. He enume- 
rates examples of each section, and speculates 
on the habits and structure of the crinoids ge- 
nerally, concluding with a tabular view of the 
several divisions of the family. 

3. “ Ona fossil pine-forest at Kurrur-kurran, 
in the inlet of Awaaba, on the eastern coast of 
Australia,” by the Rev. W. B. Clarke. The in- 
let of Awaaba occupies a portion of that forma- 
tion of conglomerate and sandstone, with sub- 
ordinate beds of lignite, which extends from the 
Hunter River southwards towards Brisbane 
water. It is the lignite of this formation which 
constitutes the so-called Australian coal. Ona 
flat tract of the sandstone, covered by alluvium, 
the fossil forest described by Mr. Clarke is seen ; 
the stumps and stools of fossilised trees, stand- 
ing out of the soil, seeming as if the trees of 
a living forest had all been cut down to a cer- 
tain level. In the adjoining lake also, to the 
distance of from 80 to 200 feet from the shore, 
similar stumps are seen peeping above the sur- 
face of the water, like a reef of rocks. The 
greater part of these stems stand vertically, and 
many have remains of their roots in the sand- 
stone. The stools on shore stand from two to 
three feet above the surface of the ground, and 
are from two to four feet in diameter, but one 
in the lake is at least four feet above the level 
of the water, and is five or six feet in diameter. 
Sections of these stools exhibit the identical 
appearance of slices of modern pine-wood, the 
rings of growth being as distinctly marked as 
in recent trees. In several of the stumps, 60 
to 120 concentric rings of growth may be counted. 
Many of the stems have the bark adhering firmly 
to the trunk, and the bark in one instance was 
of the thickness of three inches. Its appear- 
ance in one or two cases was such as to shew 
that it had been partly torn from the tree while 
yet standing ; as if they had been broken down, 
and the bark had been rent by the fall. The 
upper extremities of the fossil stumps present 
clean horizontal sections. Mr. Clarke enume- 
rates other localities in Australia in which simi- 
lar fossil forests are to be seen, and observes 
that it is probable that the bed of sandstone 
containing trees in a vertical position, which 
is found nearly at the same level above the 
sea at Kurrur-kurran, and other places, is the 
true geological position of that ancient forest, 
from which the enormous quantities of frag- 
ments of wood which occur either spread over 
the surface, or embedded in the sandstone above 
and below the lignite, have been derived. He 
infers from the present position of the fossil 
trees that the land must have been alternately 
depressed and elevated. 


















































PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, March 25, 1843, 
Tue only communication to the Academy of 
Sciences at the mecting of the 20th inst. way a 
verbal one by M. Arago respecting the comet, 
but not requiring particular notice. 

The Civil Code of Russia has just been pub- 
lished in Paris, translated into French by M. 
Foucher, an eminent lawyer. It forms a thick 
8vo volume, and is preceded by an historical 
apergu of the legislation and judicial organisa. 
tion of the Russian empire. 

The second volume of The Book of Kings, by 
the Persian poet Firdousi, translated and anno- 
tated by M. J. Mohl, has just been issued from 
the royal printing-office. It is a magnificent 
specimen of the taste which presides over that 
splendid establishment. 

French Antiquities.—The excavations for the 
Paris and Rouen rail-road through Normandy 
are continually bringing to light objects of re- 
mote antiquity. A few weeks since, near Sotte- 
ville, two stone coffins were found about 10 feet 
below the surface. The skeleton which was 
contained in one was broken up and dispersed, 
with various objects in it, by the ignorant work- 
men; but the skeleton in the other, which 
proved to be that of a female, fell into the hands 
of the director of the Museum of Antiquities at 
Rouen. There was no ornament of any kind on 
the coffins; and the feet were turned to the 
west. Between the thigh-bones of the female 
skeleton were found two small rings in copper, 
and two small Roman bronze coins of the time 
of Constantine the Great. At the feet of the 
skeletons were a small vase in red terra cotta, 
and five others in common pottery.—The sea 
has recently laid bare near Chateaulin, in Brit- 
tany, a large tumulus, composed almost entirely 
of human remains, which, from some medals 
found among them, are of the Roman period, 
though the precise date has not yet been fixed. 
There is a Roman encampment not far off. 
Among the remains in the tumulus there are 
numerous female skeletons; and the north- 
eastern side of the heap is entirely composed of 
the skeletons of children. 

A subscription has been opened at Narbonne, 
and has been encouraged by the minister of the 
interior, for collecting funds to complete the 
cathedral of St. Just, one of the finest churches 
of the middle ages of which France can boast. 

The name of the architect of the fine church 
of Brou, in the Ain, has just been discovered in 
the archives of the department by M. Baux, 
keeper of the collection. Maistre Loys Van 
Boglem is mentioned, in a document concern- 
ing a visitation of the church made in 1522, as 
“ maistre de l’ccuvre.”” Another architect, Maistre 
Conrad, was entrusted with part of the sculp- 
tured work. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

39, Paternoster Row, London, April 1, 1843. 
Sir,—A more striking instance of the injury 
done to our literature by the absence of an in- 
ternational copyright-law cannot be produced 
than in the following extract from a recent 
number of the Boston (U. S.) Register :— 

“ Recent Publication. ; 
“ An Encyclopedia [Dictionary] of Science, Literature, 
and Art: comprising the History, Description, an¢ 
Scientific Principles of every branch of Rage 

Knowledge, with the Derivation and Definition ofa 

the Terms in use. Illustrated by Engravings eet 

Wood. General Editor, W. T. Brande, F.R.S. an 

E; assisted by several most distinguished scien- 
tific men. New York, Harper and Brothers. k 

“Our first impression at the sight of this = 

in an American edition was, that it was really 
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an enormous wrong that the labours of scholars 
on the other side of the water should be freely 
used without purchase on this continent. But 
this question of international copyright we do 
not feel called upon to discuss now. The ques- 
tion could not be raised, by a friend to the pro- 
tection of literary labour, with more to favour 
his views than in connexion with this very 
york. Here are the united results of the la- 
hours of fourteen scientific Englishmen, who 
athome receive a reward from every one who 
buys their work, a fair price covering the copy- 
right. Harper and Brothers are to furnish it 
in twelve parts, to be issued two in each month, 
at twenty-five cents a part—[twelve shillings 
and sixpence English, complete]. Three num- 
bers or parts have already appeared. The work 
ought to be found on board of every ship, 
in every workshop, counting-room, store, and 
dwelling-house. To those who have not the 
liberty of using a very large library, it will 
supply one—for three dollars. Indeed, it would 
be impossible to find in any number of volumes 
the information contained in Brande’s Diction- 
ary, for it embraces particulars of too recent 
information on many scientific subjects to have 
been as yet announced in other books. The 
agents for the work in this city are Messrs. 
Saxton and Peirce, No. 133 Washington Street, 
who will regularly furnish it,” &c.—From the 
Boston (U.S.) Christian Register. 

We, in common with other publishers, are 
greatly indebted to the present government 
for the protection recently granted to literary 
property, by the exclusion from the United 
Kingdom of foreign reprints of our works by 
those who, as they pay nothing to the authors, 
may well afford to undersell us. Those who 
think lightly of the subject, or consider that 
they are unfairly treated by the prohibition of 
freign editions of British works, may perhaps 
entertain a different opinion when they are told 
that we have expended upon this Dictionary a 
capital of above six thousand pounds, whereof 
above a half was paid to the authors ; and of this 
latter sum Jonathan, though he reprints the 
work, will take especial care not to pay a single 
farthing. ‘The injury done to literature by such 
asystem is too obvious to require being pointed 
out, Perhaps, however, it may be worth while 
to observe, that the Americans gain much less 
by their piratical invasions than they suppose ; 
for, if they consented to an international sys- 
tem, the price of a work like Brande’s Diction- 
ay would be reduced fully a third. It is ob- 
Vious that, so long as the present practice is 
maintained, there will be the greatest tempta- 
tion clandestinely to import foreign reprints of 
British works ; and unless the greatest vigilance 
be used in carrying out the provisions of the 
late act, the existing encouragements to litera- 
ture will certainly be very much diminished. 
At present, foreign reprints of British works 
are freely introduced into the colonies; but 
this surely will be prevented. We may not be 
able to prevail on foreigners to adopt an in- 
ternational copyright law, though it would cer- 
tainly be as much for their advantage as ours; 
but we may, at all events, protect ourselves in 
our own dominions. — We are, sir, your obedi- 
ent servants, LonGMAN AND Co. 

N.B. The act for the absolute prohibition of 
foreign reprints of English copyright books 
comes into force this day. 


Audi alteram partem (though not much to the 
purpose) is a just motto, and we insert the an- 
nexed as forwarded to us by a respectable Ame- 


rican bookseller, We have also an interesting 
Statement respecting American literature and 





publication from Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, 
which shall have due consideration in next 
Lit. Gazette. 

[From the Daily Advertiser, Boston, U.S., Feb. 28, 1843.] 

“ Mr. Hall,—It has been well known in the 
United States for some time past that a portion 
of the English press draws more or less of its 
subsistence, in a piratical manner, from our 
own. Several instances of such doings were 
pleasantly exposed in the 117th Number of the 
North American Review, But a more remark- 
able one has just come within our own know- 
ledge, which ought not to be passed over. 

‘It is quite notorious here, that, in 1834, there 
appeared, in the second volume of Spark’s Ame- 
rican Biography, a life of Captain John Smith, 
the founder, it may almost be said, of the colony 
of Virginia, by George S. Hillard, Esq. It 
was written carefully and with great beauty of 
style, bringing into striking relief the romantic 
adventures of one of the most remarkable En- 
glishmen of the remarkable period in which he 
lived. Indeed, it was so well considered, and 
the rare and curious materials to which it was 
necessary to resort in order to compose it 
were used with so much skill and grace, that 
it is not at all likely any other life of Captain 
Smith will be wanted or undertaken. 

‘So, perhaps, thought the editor of the Even- 
ing Star, a periodical of 52 pages, in 4to, double 
columns, neatly printed in London, and pub- 
lished by George F. Pardon, 252 Strand. At 
any rate, on the 21st January, 1843, he pub- 
lished the whole of this Life of Smith, 230 pp. 
18mo, verbatim et literatim, in what he calls the 
Library Edition of his paper, filling nearly the 
whole of it, but suppressing the name of its 
author, and giving no information that it was 
not a wholly new work. But this is not all. 
An American gentleman, passing No. 252 in 
the Strand at about that date, and seeing a 
formidable-looking person, with a pen over his 
ear, who had some air of responsibility about 
him, made inquiries concerning the author of 
the Life of Smith. He was assured in reply, 
that it had been written for the Evening Star. 
The gentleman hesitated, and hinted that a 
friend of his thought he had seen it in an Ame- 
rican book. ‘ Impossible — impossible, sir !’ 
said the responsible-looking man behind the 
counter; ‘ we have a historian attached to the 
establishment expressly for these things.’ 

“‘ Now, I am quite aware that respectable En- 
glish editors and publishers, as Lord Coke 
might say, § do not thus.’ They have authors, 
and good authors enough of their own, and 
need not resort, and do not resort, to such 
means to supply their wants. So much the 
more reason is there, therefore, that the baser 
sort should be exposed, and that this kind of 
low pilfering, far beneath any thing, I believe, 
that has been attempted in this country, should 
be made known in England. It is another 
fact in favour of international copyright. 

“I will only add, that, from reading the ad- 
vertisement which accompanies the No. of the 
Evening Star referred to above, I have no doubt 
that, on the 7th January, ‘ The Life and Trea- 
son of General Arnold,’ and on the 28th Jan., 
the Lives of ‘ Henry Hudson, the Navigator,’ 
and of ‘ Robert Fulton, the Inventor of the 
Steam-Engine,’ all from Spark’s American Bio- 
graphy, were published in the same periodical 
in the same shameful manner. But I have 
= seen the Numbers that appeared at these 

ates.” 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March 16.—Mr. Gurney in the chair. This and 
the following meeting were chiefly taken up 





with the continuation of Mr. Bruce’s communi- 
cation relating to the prosecution of persons 
who had harboured the Jesuit missionaries in 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

23d.—Mr. Hamilton in the chair. Mr. Rich- 
ardson exhibited a drawing of the gates of 
Somnauth. 

30¢h.—Mr. Gurney in the chair. Some letters 
of the sixteenth century, of no great import- 
ance, from the British Museum, relating to 
libellous publications of that time, were read. 
Mr. Roach Smith exhibited a very curious uten- 
sil in bronze, of Roman workmanship, found in 
the bed of the Thames: it resembles a forceps, 
or vice, and, being profusely ornamented with 
heads of mythological personages, is supposed 
to have served some purpose connected with 
the ceremonies of public worship. 


THE CHETHAM SOCIETY, 

THE great cotton capital of England, and prin- 
cipal manufacturing town in the world, Man- 
chester, has long been distinguished for a love 
of literature as honourable to its intellect as 
its ingenious scientific pursuits were at once 
conducive to its social improvement and in- 
crease of wealth. In possession ofa rich old 
library, we rejoice to see that some of its most 
accomplished and leading men have undertaken 
to found a society under its name, “ The Chet- 
ham,” on similar principles to the London 
Camden, the Aberdeen Spalding, and others 
of the same kind; and “ for the publication of 
archxological, historical, and biographical ma- 
terials, connected with the counties-palatine of 
Lancaster and Chester.” 

It has started into life under auspices certain 
to ensure its success; and has already, we 
hear, enrolled above a hundred and twenty 
members. Among their names (appointed to 
the committee and council for the ensuing 
year) we observe those of Mr. Ormerod, the 
historian of Cheshire; cf Dr. Hibbert Ware, 
the author of the History of the Foundations of 
Manchester ; cf Mr. James Heywood, an inde- 
fatigable literator; of Dr. Herbert, the highly 
esteemed Dean of Manchester; of Mr. Canon 
Parkinson, Mr. James Crossley, Mr. J. Roby, 
and others well known for their literary tastes 
and pursuits, not only in their own locality, 
but to the world of letters. Nor should we 
omit the president, Dr. E. Holme, the inti- 
mate friend of the celebrated Grecian Parr; 
nor Lords Wilton, Francis Egerton, and Skel- 
mersdale, and Bootle Wilbraham, as patrons. 

The first publication proposed is the very 
interesting biography of Adam Martindale, 
from the Mss. in the British Museum; and 
the next a collection of tracts published dur- 
ing the civil wars, relating to battles, sieges, 
&c., in these parts. But there are no fewer 
than twenty-four records, diaries, state papers, 
tracts, and other curious productions, connected 
with the two counties, announced in the pro- 
spectus; and as the number of subscribers is 
limited to 350, we rather surmise that he must 
run who wants to read by belonging to the 
Chetham Society, which has our heartiest good 
wishes and hopes that the example will be 
widely followed. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
Mar. 23.—Prof. Wilson, president, in the chair. 
Mr. Borrell’s paper “ On unpublished Greek 
coins’ was continued. Two, in silver, of Ca- 
rysthus in Eubwa. ‘The most remarkable of 
these presents obverse, head bound with fillet ; 
rev. KAPYSTI. Victory in a biga, in the field 
atrident. This head, which appears also upon 
a published coin of Carysthus, has been termed 
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that of Apollo. Mr. Borrell believes it to be a 
portrait of sonie regal personage. The succes- 
sors of Alexander connected with Eubza, to 
whom it might belong, are Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, Attalus king of Pergamus, and An- 
tiochus the Great. Of these, Demetrius seems 
to have the strongest claims, but from the fea- 
tures and from the apparent epoch of fabrica- 
tion. The type on the reverse seems to allude 
to the gaining of some naval victory. A coin 
of Commodus, of brass, struck at Eretria, pre- 
sents a head with three faces. That in the 
middle is of a female with crenated crown; 
the other two are male bearded profiles. This 
singular inedited coin the author admits his 
incapacity to explain. 

Came in Mysia. A coin in brass: obv. 
KAMHNOQON. - Head of Jupiter Serapis, with 
the modius ; reverse, AHMHTPIOY. Terminal 
figure of Priapus. Three imperial coins of 
this city are known; but this is the first au- 
tonomous specimen discovered. The author 
thinks it was nevertheless struck under the 
Roman emperors, although without a portrait, 
as the name Demetrius, as pretor, occurs on a 
coin of Commodus struck in this city. Seven 
new types of the coins of Cyzicus in Mysia. 
The author observes, that of all the ancient 
Grecian cities of Asia, Cyzicus is the most 
famous for the number and variety of its coinage 
in the precious metals. One with a Victory 
with expanded wings, holding the acrostolium, 
the author believes alludes to the naval action 
between the Athenians under Alcibiades and 
the Peloponnesians under Mindarus, fought 
near Cyzicus. 

The stater of Cyzicus and the daric appear 
to have formed the circulating medium of Asia 
Minor. The former is of gold of reduced 
standard, whilst the daric is of pure gold. The 
daric, according to some of the Greek historians, 
was of the same value as the Athenian xpovaous. 
Mr. Borrell weighed 125 darics found in the 
bed of the Canal of Xerxes, near Mount Athos, 
and found the average weight to be 12944, 
grains: the average weight of some gold Athe- 
nian coins was 130%, grains. The author then 
proceeded to describe new types discovered by 
him in coins of Adramytium, Antandus, Assus, 
Astyra, Cisthene, &c. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 


Monday. — Entomological, 8 p.m.; British Archi- 
tects, 8 p.m. ; United Service Institution, 9 r.m.; Medi- 
cal, 8 P.M. 

| Lwesday. — Linnzan, 8p.m.; Horticultural, 3 p.a.; 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. ; Chemical, 8 p.m. 

st ednesday.— Society of Arts, 8 v.m.; Geological, 
P.M. 

py _iursday.—Royal, 8% v.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 

Zoological, 3 p.m. 

Friday.—Roy. Institution, 84 p.m. ; Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 r.m.; Royal Botanic, 4 P.M. ; 
Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. ; Mathematical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
THE twentieth exhibition opened on Monday ; 
and it gives us unfeigned pleasure to state, that 
it is a marked improvement upon preceding 
years. Among 749 productions of art, there 
will be much of mediocrity, much of inferiority, 
and much of error; but if the general result be 
rather gratifying than otherwise, and the miass 
is redeemed by a certain proportion of beauty 
and promise, we must, in these manufacturing 
and usefulness-proclaiming times, endeavour 
to be content. The high arts flourish not: 
they are neither houseleek nor wallflowers, and 
cannot bloom on dry ctevices in dry dykes or 
roofs. If Raffaelle were now alive in London, 


he would reside (when in luck) in lodgings in 
Pentonville; and M. Angelo in St. Giles’s or the 
Hotel Bethlehem, where monomaniacs congre- 
gate. Genius is unknown io the surplusage of 
money which clogs the market; and ours is, to 
speak the best of it, the middle-tint age. 

The Atlas of this exhibition, who strikes the 
visitor at first sight, is the president, Mr. F. Y. 
Hurlstone; who has contributed no fewer than 
twelve large pictures and portraits. Of the 
latter, 24. Zhe Duchess of Roxburghe, is a fair 
specimen of his talents. When we come to the 
subjects, we cannot but regret that Mr. Hurl- 
stone has done so much. They are so good 
that we lament their not being better. 48. 4 
Posada in Andalusia just satisfies the eye; but 
when you look farther, for the higher beauties 
of art, they are not. It is a scene, not a paint- 
ing. No. 106. The Enchanted Garden of Armida 
possesses far greater excellence, and is a lead- 
ing feature in the gallery. Still it also wants the 
best qualities of art, solidity, claro-scuro, finish. 
Itis a gorgeous group—a dash—a sitting—but, 
again, not a first-class painting. 306. A Spa- 
nish Mother, &c., pleases us most for sentiment 
and expression. And 567 and 573, other Spa- 
nish pieces, are very clever. We do not wish 
to condemn or dishearten; and it is only be- 
cause we think Mr. Hurlstone capable of doing 
so much more, that we regret his doing so much. 
Neither painting nor writing can be executed 
like weaving or shoemaking. 

The next Dozen-Contributor and officer of 
the Institution whose works attracted our no- 
tice is Mr. A. J. Woolmer (auditor); whose 
Peep into the Harem (26), Belinda (103), Idea 
from Byron, Haddon Hall (186, 438), Chaucer 
Scene (843), Slave (443), Castle of Indolence 
(482), and other productions, possess a certain 
feature of novelty which at once strikes the eye. 
It seems to us to consist of the idea of adapting 
something of the scale and tone of Turner’s co- 
louring in landscape to figures and the acces- 
sories by which they are surrounded : something 
bordering on the style of phantasmagoria. Sin- 
gular greens, yellows, oranges, purples, whites, 
and blues, are mingled, not without harmony, 
though in violent contrast, and as bright as the 
pallet can make them. The effect is often sur- 
prising, and, even when extravagant, is not 
without artistical beauty. Many of the female 
personages in these compositions are sweetly 
painted, and full of grace and tenderness. No. 
115 is one of the most charming, as well as the 
most peculiar: its transparent tints and gene- 
ral handling are evidence of the artist’s powers. 

J. B. Pyne (vice-president) has contributed 
still more numerously than the preceding to 
the adornment of these walls—some fifteen or 
sixteen landscapes. Of these we may select 
No. 227, London from Greenwich Park, as a 
splendid panoramic example of the painter’s 
talents. It is brilliant, which will tone down 
with time; but possesses so many fine repre- 
sentations of the accidents and charms of na- 
ture, that it justly claims very high admiration. 
There are bright passages and misty; wood and 
water, and architecture ‘and shipping; and the 
whole disposed in so picturesque a manner, and 
under such truthful effects of atmosphere, that 
the Exhibition may well be proud of the achieve- 
ment. Mr. Pyne’s nooks of pretty Welsh scen- 
ery and seashore sketches are also extremely 
well chosen, well composed, and sweetly painted. 

Not, however, to confine our first notice to the 
official dignitaries of the Society, we must say a 
few words about others. 

No. 164. 4 Scene from the Arabian Nights. 
E. Jacobi.—We have read in poetry of bosoms 





on which to pillow the weary head, to seek soft 



















repose, to lean and be at rest; but if any gep. 
tleman, Christian or Mussulman, European or 
Arab, sought such soothing influence from M, 
Jacobi’s eastern fair, he would speedily discoyer 
his mistake by having his face scorched or his 
hair singed off. Had Delilah been such, Sam. 
son would have been depilatoried without scissors, 
Few artists can meddle with the ultra reflection 
of flame without danger of fire; and a breast 
literally on fire is a strange phenomenon. (Vide 
Schalken or Wright of Derby, passim.) 

No. 211. A Village-Festival. W. Shayer— 
Among a considerable proportion of familiar 
subjects, which give variety to the exhibition, 
this one of Mr. Shayer’s twelve may be in. 
stanced as a very agreeable and clever work. 
It is characteristic, full of diversified and na- 
tural groups, and firmly painted. Of his other 
works we may speak hereafter. 

No. 265. Morbid Sympathy. E. Prentis— 
A well-imagined satire, in two compartments, 
of the deeply injurious sympathy which is too 
often attached to horrid crimes and criminals, 
Morals and religion could not be brought more 
certainly into disrepute than by the false feel- 
ing which weak persons, professing both, display 
towards murderers of the blackest dye, comfort- 
ing them in prison, aiding them with the in- 
genious resources of the law to escape from 
punishment, and, if condemned, holding up the 
halter and drop as the passport and gate to 
heaven. Mr. Prentis has shewn on one side 
the guilty villain: on the other, the foolish and 
dangerous commiseration which he has excited. 

No. 320. Portrait of the late Louis Pouchée, 
who died in his 108th year. Mrs. Soyer—also 
the Jate—so that subject and artist are both in 
the grave. The portrait is a fac-simile of the 
man; as true as Denner, and a curiosity alike 
for its object and the manner in which it is 
executed. (To be continued.] 


Unper Messrs. Christie and Manson’s ham- 
mer to-day are two sales of considerable inte- 
rest. First, the collection of the late F. W. 
Wilkin ; and the other a mixed collection, in- 
cluding two fine gallery pictures by Guercino 
and Sasso Ferrato, which we have seen in the 
gallery of the Duke of Bedford. Mr. Wilkin’s 
performances consist of admirable copies in 
water-colours of the greatest ancient masters; 
together with a few original pictures, and some 
full-sized portraits in chalk, of Wilkie, Lock- 
hart, Wordsworth, and other distinguished con- 
temporaries. The catalogue consists of 61 Nos. 
Among the other collection (47 in number), 
No. 24, a Landscape by Asselyn, is an excellent 
specimen of his skill; and two small Canaletti- 
looking views by Guardi, and an Italian sccue 
by Cagliari, &c., deserve particular notice. — 
Lough’s Sculpture.—The studio of this emi- 
nent artist has been open during the last two 
or three days (and is to-day) with an arrange- 
ment of the admirable emanations of his genius, 
for the inspection of the lovers and patrons of 
art. We have noticed most of his noble pro- 
ductions as they were ctcated, from the Milo 
to the Lady Macbeth, and rejoiced to sce our 
sentiments regarding them fully entertained 
and expressed by the visitors, to whom they 
were more or less novel. Thicy are, indeed, of 
the highest order, and an honour to the British 
or any school ancient or modern. : 
Indian Drawings.—A very interesting series 
of drawings, by the Hon. E. Eden (sister, we 
believe, to Lord Auckland), has been exhibited 
during the week by Messrs. Dickinson and Son 
of Bond street; previous to the publication o! 
a lithographed work containing twenty-four of 
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the subjects. It is long since we have seen ama- 
teur, and perhaps never an amateur lady’s per- 
mances with the pencil so successful as these. 
They possess a true feeling for the art, and are 
rich in colour and composition. We will not 
youch that they are all drawn with the correct- 
ness of a master ; but they are perfect in charac- 
ter, and afford so complete an idea of persons, 
castes, and costumes, that we shall read every 
despatch from, and account of, India with infi- 
nitely greater satisfaction since we have seen 
them than we did before. They are truth, and 
in ruth a high honour to the noble artist’s 
pencil. Many of the drawings, independently 
of their general merit, possess a historical value, 
not only for the present time, but future gene- | 
rations. Dost Mahomed, with two sons and a | 
nephew, form a striking group. No. 17, Na- | 
tive Horsemen of the Upper Province, is a spi- 

rited sketch. But we have old Runjeet Sing, 

a speaking portrait; Shere Sing, his sinister- 

jooking successor, and the present ruler of the 

Punjaub ; and Purtab Sing, a pretty boy, 

who, if the line goes right, will be his succes- 

sor. Camel-riders ; Cheetas, or hunting-tigers, 

sent as companions to the Governor-General 

from Oude; Faquirs; Monkeys and their 

Keepers; Sikhs; Affghans; Akalees, &c. &c., 

are all given with effect and fidelity. As an 

illustration of India, we are satisfied (from the 

fidelity of the originals, and the beauty of their 

transfer to the stone), that this will be a most 

acceptable offering to the English and Indian 

world. 

Encouragement of the Aris.—In a conversation 
in the House of Commons on Monday, relating 
to miscellaneous estimates, Sir R. Peel stated, 
that, though government were inclined, under 
present circumstances, to hold their hands with 
respect to outlays for pictures, they hoped, 
when the proper time arrived, to sanction a 
much larger expenditure for the purpose of in- 
creasing the collection in the National Gallery. 
He took the opportunity of mentioning that dur- 
ing last year an immense number more persons 
visited the British Museum than had entered 
its walls the year previous; and the only in- 
jury sustained had been by the accidental frac- 
ture of two panes of glass by a little boy, who 
fell against them. ‘* He mentioned this cir- 
cumstance, not more to shew the good conduct 
of the visitors, than to caution those who had the 
charge of public institutions against arguing in 
opposition to free admission on the ground of in- 
Jury proceeding from the public misconduct!!!” 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 
oR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
Lesson XIII. 


Winehow tmproved. Another puff of Tobacco. Opium 
for common daily use. 

dunt M, (Reading the Britannia, one of the 
ablest of our weekly journals, and powerful for 
church and state). ‘The police, as well as par- 
liament, seems determined to help me out with 
my lessons. Here is a pretty exposé of the 
Wine-trade. 
aa It will come well after the beer of last 

eek, 

Aunt M. Yes, George Tennant is brought be- 
fore Sir Peter Laurie, the indefatigable exploder 
offrauds, for « improperly possessing himself 
of four doz, of wine, the property of Mr. Cheman, 


cue-merchant, of Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
luare, 


Aunt M. In answers to an examination, the 
merchant first charged Tennant with stealing 
* Port-wine;” but then he could not swear to 
its being Port, for it was “red Marsalla;’’ and 
the only Port about it was the word “ Port” 
on the wax top of the cork. And then Mr. 
Cheman was asked, Will you swear there was 
one drop of Port-wine in the whole of the bot- 
tles? (continuing to read the report in the 
Britannia). Mr. Cheman, greatly confused: 
Not a drop ; we make Cape, Port, or any other 
sort of wine. It is no secret, we all do it (great 
laughter). 

Sir Peter Laurie (laughing): And thatis the 
way you gammon your Port-drinkers. 

Mr. Jones (solicitor for the prisoner): Be 
kind enough to give us the ingredients of your 
famous Port. 

Mr. Cheman remained silent. 

Mr. Jones [waxing facetious]: Is it not com- 
posed of logwood, Spanish-wood, and a small 
dish of alum? (loud laughter). 

Mr. Cheman still remained silent. 

Sir Peter Laurie: Is that a fact, Mr. Cheman? 

Mr. Cheman: We all do it. 

The Magistrate: Well, if I give my opinion, 
there is six of one and half a dozen of the other. 
I will send the defendant back to prison; but 
if persons swindle themselves, they must expect 
to be swindled. 

Pri. And why did he not send the six as well 
as the half-dozen? 

Aunt M. Because, according to law, one man 
may steal a horse, though another must not 
look over a hedge. What “we all do” in the 
way of trade may be done not only with im- 
punity, but, if it succeed, with applause: it is 
only petty pilfering rogues, when found out, 
who are brought to condign punishment. 

Pri. Butif they cannot touch Master Tennant 
for “ improperly possessing himself” of wine, 
he may be punished for swindling away the 
glass-bottles. 

Phi. Ay; but the meshes of the law are so 
slight, that they only catch midges and small 
flies; the blue-bottles can break through them 
and escape. 

Aunt M. It is likely, however, that this Ten- 
nant will take up his abode in gaol, if he is 
not ejected for Botany Bay. 

Pri. This alum figures in the adulteration of 
very many articles of consumption. 

Aunt M, It is ausetul salt; but wine is adul- 
terated in a hundred different ways, and so 
generally that the genuine commodity is not to 
be purchased. You may buy wines, but rarely, 
if ever, that wine truly which it is vouched to 
be. Mr. Jones was tolerably right in his guess. 
Alum brightens the colour of young and thin 
red wines. Spanish or Brazil wood gives a 
deep rich purple tint; but the husks of elder- 
berries cr bilberries do quite as well. Though 
not quoted by M‘Culloch, or in the London 
price-current, dricd bilberries are imported 
from Germany as berry-dyc, for this purpose. 

Pri. What else is employed? 





Aunt M. Gypsum, to make cloudy wines | 


clear; and yet more poisonous, lead, to cure 
muddiness, give transparency, and prevent 
souring. 

Pri. And— 

Aunt M. Oakwood saw-dust, to make unripe 
wines astringent. 
brewers’ druggists by shipbuilders. 

Pri. And— 

Aunt M. The husks of nuts, for the same end. 

Pri. And— 

Aunt M. Bitter almonds, to give tasteless 
wines a nutty flavour. 





Pri, And what said Sir Peter to him ? 


Pri. And— 


{t is chiefly supplied to the | 





Aunt M. Tincture from the seeds of raisins, to 
give another factitious flavour. 

Pri. And— 

Aunt M. Sweetbrier, orace-root, clary, cherr 
laurel-water, and elder flowers, to give them a 
bouquet. 

Phi. And all mixed together, pur-porting to 
be fine old Port. ' 

Aunt M. Yes, and often like Mr. Cheman’s, 
without a drop of Oporto; but a compound o 
any spoilt foreign or home-made wines, or of 
other imitations. 

Pri. What other sophistications ? 

4unt M. Many. For instance, cider, of whic 
thousands of pipes are every year converted 
into London port. Apples make exce lent 
champagne too, and sloe-juice almost as excel 
lent claret. Perry for champagne is perhaps} 
best of all; though gooseberry has a high cha- 
racter, and rhubarb has lately obtained a patent. 

Phi. ’Pon my word, rhubarb is getting to be 
almost as useful as alum. Here is anothe 
police case about our old acquaintance the 
Waterloo Bridge Road tobacconist, whose rhu 
barb and cabbage-leaf tobacco has at last brought 
him into trouble. 

Aunt M. But I hear still more distressing 
things about the adulteration ofthe very highest- 
priced tobacco, such as is smoked in cigars by 
our infatuated young men of fashion, to the 
utter ruin of their constitutions. 

Pri. What is it? 

Aunt M. The leaves are steeped in an infu 
sion of opium; and they are poisoned in the 
shape of tobacco with what poisons the Chinese 
in its own form. 

Phi. Both are like farthing rush-lights. The 
are soon puffed out. 

Aunt M, It is a melancholy truth; but we 
must now defer our vinous fermentation t 
another lesson. 





THE DRAMA. 


Her Majesty's Theatre—On Saturday (san 
phrase ! for we are really tired of the journal 
ism cant of criticism) Belisario was performed 
at this theatre; and gave us Signor Fornasar 
in the part of the old blind Roman general 
Italianised pour l’Opera. He is a very tall and 
large biped of the genus man; and with some 
of the minors upon the stage looked like the 
American Giant and Nano the Dwarf. But— 
“ Before such merits all distinctions fly, 

Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick six-foot high,”— 
his voice speedily brought us to think of nothing} 
else but his voice. Not that his appearance o 
action were ungainly. On the contrary, the 
former was prepossessing: he was the gentle 
giant of the Jate most estimable Sir John Mac 
pherson, who you would fancy was killing his 
horse, which he never struck,—and the latter. 
though occasionally rugged and swollen, was 
not inappropriate, or uncouth, or violent. / 
man of size cannot finesse his passions off like’ 
a little fellow: two feet extra-development in 
height makes all the difference between ludi- 
crous monkeyism and enormous elephantism 
only that gifts of nature and cultivated genius 
may put beth on the same level. The jargo 
of musical remark is, we hope, as unintelligible 
and rapidly tiresome to our readers as it is to 
us. We have not patience to read pages o 
enthusiastic flummery (what Braham used to 
call entousy-ousy-ising), diverging into minute 
discrimination of undivulged semitones, or pos- 
sible flatnesses where the writer imagined 
sharps ought to prevail, and which he is the 
sharp, par excellence, to discover by his own 
ass’s ears; and therefore we love to say in 
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plain language what it is probable intelligent 
readers of every class can understand. For- 
nasari, then, is a superb bass-o (we sacrifice a 
trifle to the fashion); and the most flexible we 
ever heard. He has not the pent thunder of 
Lablache; but his organ is noble, sonorous, 
and impressive. It is, to us, peculiar; for we 
remember nothing like it, and nothing that has 
pleased us more. It told every where—with 
Conti, with Persiani, in recitative, and in cho- 
His début was deservedly a triumph. 
‘Moltini, in the prima donna character, gave 
proofs of a happy advance in her professional 
improvement, and promise of an all-hail here- 
jafter. Persiani was charming in a minor part; 
land in a duet with Fornasari the grand hit of 
the night was effected. Conti was as her last. 
The whole went off with éclat. On Thursday 
evening the ballet of Giselle was resuscitated, 
with Fanny Elssler as Giselle, and Dumilatre 
as the Queen of the Wilis. It was admirably 
represented throughout. j 
The Princess’s proceeds successfully with J 
Puritani ; and, we see from the bills, is making 
up a capital comic force. Already possessing 
Oxberry and Balls, Wright, Paul Bedford, and 
ieland, are engaged to take part in forthcom- 
ing novelties. 
French Plays. — The Plessy has left us — 
her engagement ended last night; but before 
leaving she presented us with another novelty, 
he third this season. We are sorry she post- 
poned until so late her appearance in Clemence, 
Ja Fille de U Avocat, that only two representations 
have been given of this character; for it pos- 
esses many more of the necessary. attributes 
f a drama than are ordinarily to be found in 
a French composition for the stage. It is to 
e regretted that Plessy did not earlier consult 
her popularity. The character affords greater 
opportunities for the display of Plessy’s finished 
and peculiar talents than any in which we have 
seen her; and her performance was received 
fwith the most marked and abundant approba- 
ition. On Wednesday evening her benefit took 
place ; and a crowded and elegant audience pa- 
itronised the occasion. She chose, as last year, 
ito present us with the character of Lady Eliza- 
beth Freelove, in the English farce of 4 Day after 
he Wedding ; and we must acknowledge that 
prettier English never escaped from the lips 
iof an engaging Frenchwoman, than from hers. 
She was deservedly complimented for the un- 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


O nook of childhood! the old wondrous tale, 

Still fresh and green within my memory 

As when in earlier days it had for me 

A spell, a charm, whose power was soon to fail. 

The shipwreck’d sailor and the lonely isle, 

I see them now, though not as then I saw— 

My own heart’s history like a cloud the while 

Beside the visions of romance I draw ; 

And truth will come old dreamings to destroy, 

Whene’er we fain would be the child again 

In thought, and feeling, and in fearless joy, 

In careless knowledge of all woe and pain ; 

And yet we love, how deeply love, whate’er 

Recalls one star of childhood’s sky so fair. 
Emma B. 


LINES ON THE RECEIPT OF A LETTER. 


A LETTER! O that little word, 
How much it does contain ! 

How many thoughts by it are stirr’d 
To pleasure or to pain! 


How eagerly we break the seal 
hen ’tis from those we love! 
What depression do we feel 
If it unwelcome prove! 





What hopes, what fears, its leaves unfold! 
What varied scenes they trace! 
What great and sad events are told 


Within its narrow space! 
And O what pleasure it conveys 
When from a distant sphere— 
It all our anxious fears repays, 
And brings the absent near! 


But when on wings of love it flies, 
Fond tidings to impart, 

O who can tell how much they prize 
This herald of the heart ? 


All gratefully must own its worth 
When with delight they greet 

This dearest substitute on earth 
For those they cannot meet. 


her benefit at the Adelphi. The entertainments 
are most varied and excellent; but her own 
name is a far higher hint to every lover of the 
drama, dramatic excellence, and spotless pri- 
vate character, despite of the Covent Garden 
Fund-dinner on the same day. 

Drury Lane.—Sappho is to-night. 

An Opera by a M. Gernia, with music by 
Pacini, called Mary Tudor, Queen of England, has 
led to much violence and bloodshed at Palermo, 
The political allusions having excited much en- 
thusiasm, the governor interfered, and the result 
was a riot, the shutting up of the theatre, and 
the imprisonment of the ringleaders for trial, 








VARIETIES. 


The Thames Tunnel was opened with a grand 
ceremony last Saturday; and the engineer and 
directors, &c., had afterwards a dinner-enter- 
tainment at the London Tavern. The chair- 
man congratulated Sir I. Brunel on the “ vic- 
tory he had obtained over* old Father Thames;” 
and the whole went off with éclat. 

Lady Sale (on horseback) adorns our print- 
shop-windows, a rather shabby print; but her 
ladyship’s narrative of the imprisonment of our 
countrywomen by Akbar Khan, which will be 
out in a fortnight we suppose, promises to be 
indeed an attractive volume. Several of the 
ladies were confined during their confinement ; 
and yet their hardships altogether rather arose 
from their being obliged to conform to the 
habits of Eastern women (such as sitting on 
the floor, &c.), than to any exercise of cruelty 
on the part of the Affghans. 

M. Horace Vernet has been attending the Em- 
peror of Russia for two months, taking sketches 
of reviews and great state meetings, Sc. 

The New French Protestant Church, opposite 
the Post-office, in the city, was on Sunday 
week consecrated by the Rev. F. Martin, the 
senior minister, and some beautiful cantiques 
were sung on the occasion. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. G. Dougars. The build- 
ing is a moderate imitation of an elder style; 
and, we presume from the narrowness of funds, 
rather restricted in proportions, as well as 
in architectural embellishments. Nevertheless 
Messrs. Foggo’s painting of the Interment of 
Christ by Joseph of Arimathea has been pre- 
sented to the church by Mr. Moxhay. We 
are not weil informed as to the tenets of this 
church : it differs, we suppose, from the French 
Protestant Establishment, to which Charles II. 
gave 60/. per ann. after the ejection of Nantes ? 

Sweeping Machine—The machine, which has 
for some time been in use at Manchester for 
sweeping the streets, has been introduced to 
the wood-pavement of London. It goes about 
two miles an hour, and sweeps the dust and 
mud up an inclined plane into a receptacle for 
carting them away when filled. Many per- 
sons may have observed a similar patent for 
sweeping carpets, which was taken out years 
ago by a very ingenious man, Mr. Pratt sen., 
at whose shops, in various parts of London, the 
invention, as well as others of great conveni- 
ency and utility, is still sold, we believe, though 
it never made its way into general use. 

An old Toad (we are informed by the Ayr 
Advertiser) has been found deeply imbedded in 
the stone quarry near Stevenston. It was tor- 
pid when discovered in its hard cold bed, but 
eventually became animated, and is now living 
and lively. ‘ It is very large, and somewhat 
different from the common toad.” 

Mrs. Yates.—On Wednesday Mrs. Yates takes 





* His own countryman boasted that he had got his 
great focenail (tunnel) under it, 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

In the Press. — Letters from the Pyrenees during 
Three Months’ Pedestrian Wanderings, by T. (. 
Paris, B.A. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Anglo-Catholicism not Apostolical, by W. L. Alex. 
ander, M.A., 8vo, 8s.—Lectures on the Principles of 
Demonstrative Mathematics, by the Rev. P. Kelland, 
A.M., F.R.S., &e., post 8vo, 4s. 6d.—The Churchman’s 
Companion a Help to Scripture-Knowledge, fep. 4s,— 
Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, by J. L. Stephens, 
2 vols. 8vo, 2/.2s—On Feigned and Factitious Dis- 
eases, by H. Gavin, M.D., post 8vo, 9s.—Animal Mag. 
netism and Homeopathy, by E. Lee, 3d edit. p.-8vo, 
4s.—Lives of the Princes of Wales, by R. F. Williams, 
Esq., Vol. I. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. — Legends, Lyrics, and 
other Poems, by Simmons, fep. 7s. 6¢.—The Man- 
o’-War’s-Man, by Bill Truck, - 6s. — Lieut, Eyre’s 
Journal in Affghanistan, 4th edit. post 8vo, 12s.—A 
Believer’s Manual, by the Rev. J. Marryat, B.A., I6mo, 
3s. 6d.—The Baroness: a Tale, post 8vo, 10s. 6¢.— 
Civil and Religious Affairs of Rhode Island, by J. Cal- 
lender; with a Memoir of the Author by R. Elton, 
8vo, 6s. 6d.—The Man of the People, by C. G. Rosen- 
berg, 3 vols. post 8.0, 1/. 11s. 6d. — Ragland Castle ; a 
Tale, by Mrs. Thomson, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. Ls. 6.— 
European Geography made Interesting, by J. J. Gas- 
kin, 12mo, 1s. 6¢d—John Thomson’s Universal Ga- 
zetteer, 8vo, 18s,—A Grandmother’s Advice to Young 
Mothers, new edition, 12mo, 6s.—The Baronetage for 
1843, by Sir R. Broun, 12mo, 7s. 6¢.—The Psalter, new 
edit., with Gregorian Chants, by R. Janes, 18mo, 2s.— 
A Voyage of Discovery towards the North Pole under 
Capt. D. Buchan, by Capt. F. W. Beechy, 8vo, l4s.— 
The Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, by J. M. l’a- 
gan, M.D., 8vo, 6s.— Lectures during Passion-Week, 
by the Rev. H. M‘Neile, 12mo, 4s. 6d.—Lectures on 
the Eruptive Fevers, delivered at St. Thomas’s Ios- 
pital, Jan. 1843, by G. Gregory, M.D., 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1843. 
March, Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday. . 23 |From46 to 55 | 2940 to 
Friday. . . 24 46 .. 2953 .. 
Saturday .° . 25 39 .. 29°72 
Sunday . . 26 me as 29-73 
Monday . . 27 . 29°68 
Tuesday . . 28 as 29°67 
Wednesday . 29! ,, 27 

Wind S. by W., S. and 
Generally clear. 

Edmonton. 





Cuartes Henry ADAMs. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
As we anticipated, the last soirée of the noble Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society appointed for Saturday 
next, the 8th of April, will not take place. The family 
loss sustained by the Marquis of Northampton will be 


sincerely sympathised in by many who are in conse- 
quence disappointed, for the time, of paying their re- 
spects to him. 

We thank the editors for No. I. of L’Harmonie, a 
new hebdominary of light literature and music, in 
French and English. : 

Mr. A. Bartholomew’s letter respecting our notice of 
the Freemasons of the Church, —_ reached us on 
Friday morning, too late for this week. 

“ Juvenis” is yet too young for us: witness the 2d 
and 3d verses :— 

O tell me not she does not love 
Me, who for her would die ; 
The brilliant moonbeam cannot love, 
Though dear to poet’s eye. 
O tell me not I ought to try 
This ardent love to smother, 
For she has given her love away— 
Tis centred in another. 
Errata.—In our last B.A.’s letter, p. 184, for la 





nuit des 18, read du 18; and for an hegoo, read an 
hogoo. 
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